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PROLOGUE 


T a certain  hour  of  the  morning  a 


band  of  young  men  might  have 
been  observed  congregated  in  front  of 
a large  wooden  door  at  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  into  one  of  the 
foremost  educational  establishments  in 
Scotland.  Above  the  door  no  legend 
was  inscribed  such  as  one  might  have 
expected,  only  the  loose  straw  from 
several  sparrows*  nests  being  visible 
underneath  a few  of  the  lofty  windows 
overhead. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  quadrangle. 
The  slate-coloured  pigeons  flew  down 
from  their  resting-places  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  which  lay  scattered  here  and 
there.  A stray  dog  peeped  in  at  the 
street  entrance,  sniffed  the  air  for  a 
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moment  with  elevated  nose,  and  then, 
as  if  smelling  danger,  retreated. 

It  was  nearing  the  hour  of  ten.  As 
the  hands  of  the  clock  moved  slowly 
and  solemnly,  and  with  a newly-gilded, 
weighty  importance,  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  that  hour,  anxious  faces,  with 
expectant  eyes  of  many  hues,  gazed  at 
the  arbiter  of  fate. 

There  were  numerous  types  of  faces  : 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Indian,  Dutch, 
Japanese,  and  African.  Some  of  the 
assemblage  carried  sticks  of  formidable 
appearance,  a few  had  umbrellas,  while 
all  had  boots  of  durable  thickness. 
Caps  of  all  shades  were  visible,  worn  on 
the  heads  at  varying  angles. 

Ten  o’clock  came  at  last.  As  if 
moved  by  an  unseen  dynamo,  an 
electrical  current  made  itself  instantly 
felt.  Those  in  front  of  the  door  im- 
mediately began  to  batter  against  the 
wooden  door  with  sticks,  boots,  and 
even  fists,  amid  a babel  of  tongues  and 
bursts  of  laughter. 
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The  door,  of  seasoned  oak,  had  with- 
stood many  an  attack  ; its  face  was 
marked  with  numerous  scars,  and  on 
the  lower  parts  it  had  been  so  shame- 
fully treated  that  little  of  its  virgin 
smoothness  remained.  Presently,  as 
the  blows  were  rained  upon  it,  the  door 
began  to  glide  downwards  ; the  crowd 
presses  closer  ; one  stumbles  and  falls,  a 
few  laugh,  and  then  ensues  a scramble, 
as  they  all  find  an  entrance. 

In  former  years  this  outside  door  was 
made  to  move  to  unseen  depths  by  a 
certain  individual  in  an  unperceivable 
tomb.  On  several  occasions  it  so  hap- 
pened that  when  the  hour  of  closing 
came,  the  inner  door,  which  swung 
either  way  on  revolving  hinges,  would 
be  held  across  the  uprising  door. 
Possibly  he  was  a student  interested  in 
unacademical  philological  expressions. 
If  this  were  so,  then  he  was  possibly 
adding  to  his  knowledge,  for  rising  out 
of  the  depths  could  be  heard  from 
“ Sandy  ” a stream  of  Gaelic  calling 
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down  anathemas  on  the  Sassenach  who 
was  opposing  the  progress  of  the  door 
to  its  proper  place.  A little  of  this 
language  was  found  sufficient,  and  the 
impediment  was  withdrawn. 

“ Sandy,"  like  many  old-fashioned 
customs,  has  gone,  and  with  him  the 
ancient  and  much-battered  door. 

In  such  a manner  did  the  male 
student  enter  into  the  vestibule  of 
learning,  and  thence  find  his  way  to 
the  library  counter  or  the  reading- 
room. 

And  meanwhile  another  sex  are 
playing  a part  in  the  ever-changing 
drama  of  life.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
building  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and 
a little  farther,  nearer  the  entrance- 
gate,  is  a more  ornate  door,  strong  and 
massive,  but  yet  wearing  an  air  of 
gentility — nay,  even  almost  an  effemi- 
nate tenderness.  There  are  no  marks  of 
rough  treatment  upon  its  surface  be- 
yond a blister  caused  by  the  caresses  of 
the  ardent  sun,  and  the  outlines  of  a 
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few  dried  raindrops  upon  which  the 
dust  regretfully  lingers. 

In  front  of  this  door  stands  a group 
of  young  women  of  various  ages  holding 
bundles  of  books,  lunches  wrapped  in 
brown  paper,  and  dainty  umbrellas, 
chatting  quietly,  waiting  until  the 
portals  are  opened.  When  the  door  is 
unlocked,  its  twin  parts  move  to 
opposite  sides,  and  with  grace  and  a 
certain  quiet  dignity  the  group  glides 
within,  and  the  quadrangle  looks  more 
gloomy  in  consequence. 

When  the  lamps  are  lit  in  the  streets, 
and  the  stars  are  clustering  far  over- 
head in  the  blue  dome  like  golden  fire- 
flies in  an  azure  net,  the  quadrangle  is 
shrouded  in  almost  total  darkness,  for 
the  students  have  gone  from  the 
educational  fold  to  pursue  their  own 
ways  for  the  time.  But  not  all.  The 
hand  of  Democracy  has  pushed  aside 
the  gates  of  Conservatism,  and  the 
haunts  of  the  studious  are  revealed. 
Two  solitary  lamps  are  observed  dis- 
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pensing  a feeble  light,  and  through  the 
windows  of  a large  room,  the  reading- 
room,  more  lights  are  observable,  which 
shine  from  eight  until  ten.*  Passing 
inside,  the  visitor  sees  a solitary  librarian 
behind  the  barrier,  and  a number  of 
students,  with  dictionaries  and  other 
books,  sitting  at  the  desks  in  various 
attitudes,  trying  to  skim  the  cream 
from  the  volumes  handed  to  them,  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  certain  examinations 
in  the  near  future. 

Leaving  these  to  their  studies  in 
their  sanctum  sanctorum,  we  pass  on- 
wards until  we  arrive  in  front  of  a 
building,  where  above  the  entrance 
doorway  can  be  read  the  inscription, 
“ Let  there  be  Light.”  Underneath 
this,  on  the  side  lintel,  is  a tiny  light, 
whereat  devotees  of  the  weed  may  find 
a solace  in  the  absence  of  a vesta. 

As  one  stands  beside  the  lighted 
lamps,  acting  as  library  side-lights, 
there  are  seen  many  types  of  a different 
* Now  from  7 to  9 p.m. 
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kind  to  those  we  have  previously  noted, 
each  and  all  not  unworthy  of  study. 
Some  enter  slowly,  as  if  weighed  down 
with  a burden  as  heavy  as  that  of 
Bunyan’s  Christian ; others  spring 
lightly  inside ; while  a few  walk  as  if 
they  had  grave  responsibilities  to  fulfil. 

In  they  stream,  the  shy  lad  and  the 
pert  boy,  the  timid  maiden  and  the 
over-dressed  girl,  the  artisan,  the  clerk, 
the  student,  the  clergyman,  and  the 
lawyer  ; the  stockbroker,  the  grocer,  the 
labourer,  and  the  loafer,  who  is  known 
by  his  odour  as  well  as  by  his  appear- 
ance. 

Juveniles  hurry  to  obtain  books, 
adults  eagerly  follow  suit,  while  those 
who  have  perhaps  more  practical 
studies  in  view  proceed  to  the  refer- 
ence departments.  Knowledge  of  a 
variety  of  kinds  is  being  sought  after 
day  and  night,  and  not  only  at  such 
institutions  as  we  have  faintly  out- 
lined, but  at  many  other  centres. 

And  while  books  are  being  read, 
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humanity  is  reading  humanity,  and 
giving  a new  knowledge  to  the  earth, 
whereof  much  centres  in  libraries,  and 
in  those  who  dispense  books,  the 
librarian  and  his  assistants.  And  thus, 
with  a brief  preface,  I may  proceed  on 
my  way  to  cull  a few  flowers  from  my 
varied  fields  of  observation,  which  I 
trust  will  form  a not  unacceptable 
bouquet,  with  an  aroma  fragrant  and 
refreshing  to  the  participant. 


THIRTY-THREE  YEARS* 
ADVENTURES  IN  BOOKLAND 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  FIRST  LIBRARIAN,  AND 
AFTERWARDS 

IT  is  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  to 
depict  before  the  mental  imagery 
what  the  world  was  like  some  four 
thousand  years  ago.  Publishing  houses 
were  then  not  so  numerous,  neither  had 
they  such  an  output,  although  that  well- 
known  contributor  to  literature,  King 
Solomon,  had  his  doubts  of  those 
authors  who  were  overlading  the 
market.  “ Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end.”  Since  Solomon 
uttered  this  bit  of  wisdom  the  saying 
has  become  a commonplace.  Perhaps 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  shown  the 
i i 
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royal  library,  personally  conducted  by 
the  King,  and  a few  volumes  given 
her  to  while  away  the  time  as  she 
travelled  homewards,  a little  chastened 
in  spirit. 

The  evolution  of  a book  would  form  a 
monograph  in  itself,  and  an  intensely 
interesting  one.  The  first  librarian 
known  to  history  must  have  had  the 
same  kind  of  problems  to  deal  with  as 
his  successors  since  have  had.  Shelf- 
room  would  be  a problem  then  as  now. 
The  bookbinder’s  art,  however,  was  a 
sinecure  in  those  early  days,  for  he 
himself  was  non-existent. 

The  first  librarian  whom  we  come 
across  was  known  as  Ibni-sarru.  He 
was  the  librarian  of  Sargon,  King  of 
Accad,  who  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xx.  i,  2).  He  lived  a little  over 
3,800  years  ago.  He  was  a thoughtful 
man,  and  had  genius,  for  he  took  pains 
for  posterity.  He  left  a seal,  which 
exists  to-day,  and  on  this  is  engraven 
his  name. 
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The  books  at  this  early  period  would 
have  been  very  useful  at  rectorial 
elections,  or  at  parliamentary  gather- 
ings in  certain  quarters.  They  would, 
if  used,  have  accomplished  what  many 
books  fail  to  do  in  our  age — leave  an 
impression  behind  them.  They  were 
made  of  bricks,  or  dried  clay,  although 
there  were  a number  made  of  papyrus, 
and  also  a few  leather  manuscripts. 
Of  the  latter  I have  not  come  across  a 
single  specimen. 

Asshurbanipal,  the  famous  son  of 
Esarhaddon,  was  a munificent  patron 
of  literature,  and  this  can  be  seen  by 
any  visitor  who  scans  the  various  relics 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  had  a 
magnificent  library  at  Nineveh,  which 
was  rich  also  in  works  dealing  with 
history,  astronomy,  grammar,  the- 
ology, and  folk-lore.  Fiction  I cannot 
find  as  bulking  largely,  if  at  all,  in 
Asshurbanipal’ s library.  The  books 
would  be  rather  unhandy  to  read  at 
breakfast,  or  even  while  reclining  on  a 

1-  2 
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couch,  or  when  smoking  a church- 
warden. 

The  reference  library  contained  a 
veritable  storehouse  of  useful  books 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  These 
books  were  formed  of  baked  clay. 
They  were  not  susceptible  to  dampness, 
like  our  modern  books,  when  stored  in 
certain  quarters,  neither  were  they  apt 
to  get  “ foxed.” 

The  volumes  were  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  but  not  so  cumbersome  to 
handle  as  the  inexperienced  researcher 
would  suppose.  The  majority  of  the 
works  in  question  were  of  such  a size 
that  even  to-day  one  or  two  could 
easily  be  carried  in  a “ week-end  ” bag, 
and  were  certainly  as  handy  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh  as  the  modern 
reprints  so  common,  such  as  those  of 
Nelson’s  series  or  of  Dent’s. 

The  larger  books  in  the  library  and 
reading-room  of  Asshurbanipal  were 
mostly  flat,  slightly  over  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  in  length  and 
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breadth  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
octavo. 

The  majority,  however,  were  of 
smaller  dimensions,  with  a convex 
surface,  although  practically  of  the 
same  thickness  as  the  larger  ones.  Our 
modern  cakes  of  soap  give  one  a general 
idea  of  their  outward  appearance. 

Sometimes  our  publishers  of  to-day 
issue  what  are  termed  miniature 
volumes,  published  more  as  a curiosity 
perhaps  than  anything  else,  and  with 
the  volume  they  also  send  forth  a lens, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  make  out 
clearly  the  small  and  rather  minute  type. 

Some  of  those  in  the  library  of 
Asshurbanipal  were  as  dainty,  being 
barely  over  an  inch  in  length.  The 
writing,  or  printing,  was  exquisite  and 
sometimes  microscopically  small.  It 
is  also  certain  that  the  authors,  or  the 
ancient  scribes,  used  lenses  to  assist 
them  in  their  work : possibly  a few  were 
kept  in  the  reading-room  for  those  who 
were  of  weak  eyesight.  We  thus  see 
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that  “ there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.” 

Possibly  its  extent  would  have  been 
pooh-poohed  by  our  present-day  libra- 
rians, as  it  has  been  estimated  that  it 
would  only  have  amounted,  when  all 
was  said  and  done,  to  some  500  quarto 
volumes  of  500  pages  apiece. 

Another  interesting  point  about  this 
famous  library  is  that  it  formed  the 
first  public  library  on  record.  Asshur- 
banipal,  not  altogether  a lovely  char- 
acter in  many  respects,  was  certainly 
desirous  of  elevating  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  his  subjects.  He  has  placed 
it  on  record  that  in  granting  the 
library,  and  with  it  so  many  books,  his 
intention  was  clear  : “ I have  placed  it 
in  my  palace  for  the  instruction  of  my 
subjects.” 

Doubtless  there  would  be  seats  pro- 
vided for  the  readers.  The  library 
itself  was  a model  of  library  arrange- 
ment, and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
in  view. 
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It  had  an  accessible  catalogue,  giving 
the  lists  of  books,  with  the  references, 
just  as  we  find  them  in  that  of  to- 
day. Labels  were  also  used  to  denote 
the  various  series  of  works.  Indeed,  it 
was  carried  to  a very  minute  extent.  It 
is  still  customary  in  writing  certain 
documents,  and  also  private  letters,  to 
write  the  last  word  at  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  sheet  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  begin  with  the  same  word  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  page.  So  with 
the  books  of  a certain  series  in  Asshur- 
banipal’s  library  there  was  always  a 
certain  “ catch-phrase,”  so  that  the 
reader  could  tell  where  he  wanted  to 
begin. 

And  when  a reader  of  this  twentieth 
century  hands  in  a slip  indicating  the 
volume  he  desires,  with  its  shelf  number, 
he  does  precisely  what  readers  of 
nearly  4,000  years  ago  did,  or  had  to 
do,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  palace  at 
Nineveh. 

The  librarian  and  his  assistants  had 
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under  their  supervision  over  10,000 
inscribed  tablets  or  books  dealing  with 
most  of  the  important  sciences.  And 
these,  as  we  have  stated,  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public. 

The  importance  of  good  books  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  They  have  a direct 
bearing  on  the  shaping  of  the  human 
life.  What  a man  feeds  on  comes  out 
some  time  or  other  in  his  speech,  or  in 
his  actions.  Possibly  this  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  King  Rameses,  the  “ King 
which  knew  not  Joseph,’ * when  he 
formed  his  library,  for  he  erected  over 
the  door  this  inscription  : “ Dispensary 
of  the  Soul.”  Rameses  was  right  in 
his  inscription,  for  the  evil  that  has 
been  done,  and  is  being  done,  by  harm- 
ful literature  is,  indeed,  incalculable, 
many  of  the  culprits  being  female 
writers,  whose  minds  seem  to  be  cess- 
pools of  the  vilest  unadulterated  filth. 

While  Asshurbanipal  and  Rameses 
are  singled  out  as  patrons  of  literature,  it 
is  noteworthy  and  almost  astounding  in 
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its  way  to  find  that  no  Greek  rulers 
were  famous  for  their  libraries.  Rome 
in  this  respect  was  different.  Emilius 
Paulus  bestowed  upon  it  a royal  library, 
which  was  stolen  from  the  King  of 
Macedonia ; and  Augustus  founded  two 
royal  public  libraries.  Then  there  was 
the  famous  Lao-tze,  curator  of  the  royal 
library  in  the  city  of  Loh,  and  also  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  whose  works 
have  been  recommended  over  and  over 
again  to  students  by  a famous  Scottish 
surgeon,  Professor  John  Chiene. 

For  a time,  after  this,  librarians  and 
books  were  somewhat  at  a discount.  But 
royalty  again  lit  a beacon  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  to  our  British  Kings  the  nation 
is  indebted  for  the  continuity  of  Asshur- 
banipal’s  policy.  George  II.  presented 
the  then  royal  library  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  story  of  the  library  is 
interesting  enough  to  dwell  upon  briefly. 

George  I.,  like  Asshurbanipal,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sovereign  of  Britain  should  possess  a 
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library,  and  began  its  formation  by 
purchasing  for  the  sum  of  £10,000  the 
collection  of  books  belonging  to  the 
Consul  at  Venice,  a Mr.  Smith.  This 
forming  the  foundation,  the  King  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  a sum  of  £2,000  yearly 
on  it,  and  left  it  to  his  heir,  and  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe  presented 
the  books,  as  we  have  stated,  to  the 
British  Museum. 

But  it  appears  there  is  a reverse 
picture  to  that  given.  Mr.  Richard 
Ford,  writing  in  1850,  puts  the  matter 
in  a less  generous  light.  He  states  that 
the  King  sold  his  father's  books  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  and  the  news  of  this 
transaction  being  carried  to  the  Home 
Secretary  (Lord  Sidmouth),  drastic 
steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  books 
being  deported.  Mr.  Ford  writes  : “ On 
the  remonstrance  of  Lord  Sidmouth  . . . 
the  last  of  the  Grand  Monarques  pre- 
sented the  books  to  the  British  Museum, 
on  the  condition  that  the  value  of  the 
roubles  they  were  to  have  fetched 
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should  be  somehow  or  other  made  good 
to  him  by  ministers  in  pounds  sterling. 
This  was  done  out  of  the  surplus  of 
certain  funds  furnished  by  France  for 
the  compensation  of  losses  by  the 
Revolution.’ * 

And  having  come  thus  far,  and  also 
afforded  a glimpse  of  royal  founders  of 
libraries,  it  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
profitable to  speak  on  modern  institu- 
tions and  the  types  of  readers  who 
frequent  them. 


CHAPTER  II 

ON  LIBRARIES  AND  TYPES  OF 
READERS 

VERY  man  with  any  pretence  to 


education  has  what  he  terms  a 
library,  although  it  may  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  experts,  contain  a single  book 
of  value.  Any  individual  can  make  a 
collection  of  books ; it  is  not  everyone 
who  can  form  a library.  To  do  so  requires 
talents  of  a special  kind,  for,  like  the 
poet,  the  librarian  is  born,  not  made. 
One  writer  on  this  topic  says : “ If  the 
mind  of  man  be  not  pure,  exalted,  and 
enthusiastic ; if  his  heart  be  not  filled 
with  the  immense  love  for  beauty  and 
humanity  that  poets  have,  he  may 
collect  books,  he  shall  not  form  a 
library.”  I like  such  aflirmities. 
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To  glance  over  the  titles  of  a few 
of  the  books  in  the  possession  of  private 
owners  is  to  arrive  at  a conclusion 
similar  to  that  which  Didot  pronounced 
on  the  Meditations  Poetiques  de 
Lamartine.  Although  Didot’s  opinion 
was  a mistaken  one,  his  criticism  with 
regard  to  poetry  is  applicable  to  certain 
libraries.  He  says  : “ I have  read  your 
verses.  They  are  not  without  talent, 
but  they  are  without  learning.  They 
resemble  nothing  received  and  required 
from  our  poets.  One  does  not  know 
where  you  have  taken  the  language, 
the  ideas,  the  figures  of  this  poetry. 
It  cannot  be  classified  with  any  definite 
style  . . . renounce  these  novelties, 
which  would  denationalize  the  genius 
of  France  : read  our  masters.” 

To  read  the  masters  of  literature  is 
beyond  many  minds.  When  a cheap 
book  is  observed,  certain  individuals 
only  consider  its  cheapness,  and  it 
must  be  bought  at  once,  although  it 
may  be,  and  often  is,  unmitigated 
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rubbish.  One  illustrious  and  well- 
known  citizen  of  Edinburgh  is  a pictur- 
esque figure  as  he  stands,  with  alert, 
eager  face,  at  some  second-hand  book- 
stall, and  lifts  volume  after  volume, 
until  he  finds  what  he  deems  a bargain, 
and  goes  away  with  a feeling  of  having 
won  a victory — of  having  gained  a prize 
from  the  shelf  marked' 'All  at  Sixpence.” 

Education  is  required  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  literature  and  what  is 
not  : to  know  the  book  which  will 
prove  to  the  reader  a real  friend,  and 
one  which  merely  serves,  like  a dummy 
cheese  in  a grocer’s  shop,  to  fill  a blank 
on  the  shelves. 

Formerly  an  author’s  productions 
were  his  very  life.  In  many  respects 
that  day  has  passed.  The  people  relish 
a certain  style,  and  it  pays  the  author, 
from  a monetary  point  of  view — a poor 
standard — to  supply  the  false  appetite. 

Many  volumes  of  real  literature  pass 
into  oblivion  for  years  because  the 
author  is  unknown,  and  the  intellectual 
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palate  has  not  relished  the  richness  of 
the  diet.  The  shopkeepers  of  France, 
acting  on  this  supposition  or  idea, 
wrapped  their  goods  in  the  beautiful 
unsold  editions  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
Poems,  caring  nothing  for  the  con- 
tents. They  obtained  the  volumes 
at  nominal  cost — what  had  cost  them 
little  was  not  valued. 

Knowledge  is  like  love — it  is  strength- 
ened by  courtship ; while  a pretty  cover 
of  a book,  like  a lovely  face,  is  no 
criterion  of  a good  bargain. 

Enthusiasts  have  allowed  their 
imagination  to  run  riot  on  the  luxuries 
of  private  libraries.  Here  is  the  ex- 
quisite description  of  one,  written  by 
M.  Pene  du  Bois,  in  his  work  entitled 
j Four  Private  Libraries  of  New  York. 
He  says  : “ A room  the  ceiling  of  which, 
in  red  morocco  of  the  Levant,  repro- 
duces exactly  the  colour,  harmonious 
lines,  and  lyrical  flight  into  azure  of 
a wing  of  a book  bound  for  Grolier. 
Tapestry  of  Beauvais ; etchings  of 
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Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Visscher, 
Fortuny,  and  Lallane;  original  draw- 
ings by  Leloir,  Du  Maurier,  Kate 
Greenaway,  Blum,  Chase,  and  Taylor ; 
bookcases,  the  crystal  panes  in  the  dark 
oak  doors  of  which  are  lozenged  ; vases 
of  the  palace  ; cabinets  filled  with  jade, 
pouches,  inros,  netsukes,  grimacing 
masks,  figurines  of  ivory  . . . ancient 
stuffs,  pale  as  petals  of  roses  that  have 
died  of  love.  At  the  table,  carved  in 
massive  oak,  on  a Persian  carpet  of 
silk,  in  a casket  of  lapis-lazuli,  pell-mell 
with  the  rubies,  diamonds  . . . the 
treasure  of  the  reliquary,  a book  of 
poems  not  to  be  described,  illuminated 
by  cherished  artists  with  fugitive  rays 
of  sunlight,  flame  of  eyes,  and  blushing 
pink  of  lips/’ 

It  is  not  to  describe  any  library,  or 
collection  of  books,  in  such  poetical 
language  that  I take  up  my  pen  : I 
simply  desire  to  group  around  several 
libraries  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty- 
four  years,  so  that  the  reader  may 
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understand  not  only  the  types  of  people 
who  frequent  libraries,  the  literature 
borrowed,  but  also  the  troubles  and 
joys  and  thoughts  of  an  assistant 
librarian. 

The  first  library  wherein  I found 
myself  engaged  was  situated  in  a quiet 
street,  fronting  little-frequented  gar- 
dens, in  the  City  famed  both  for  its 
lovely  situation  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions. It  was  a library  of  some 
40,000  volumes,  and  besides  lending 
books  to  subscribers,  had  separate 
reading-rooms  for  men  and  women ; 
a news-room  where,  in  addition  to 
the  newspapers,  were  displayed  tele- 
grams concerning  current  events,  while 
educational  classes  were  held  in  the 
evening  for  the  furtherance  of  various 
studies. 

Frequented  by  business  men,  it  was, 
in  consequence,  kept  open  after  their 
own  duties  were  over  for  the  day,  so 
that  they  might  enjoy  well-earned  re- 
creation. My  hours  of  duty  were 
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somewhat  lengthy,  being  from  9.30 
a.m.  until  9.30  p.m.,  with  an  interval 
for  a combined  dinner  and  tea.  I con- 
sidered myself  exceedingly  fortunate 
if,  on  a Saturday,  I escaped  a quarter 
of  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  although 
I could  not  utilize  the  time  as  much  as 
I desired. 

In  the  decade  of  which  I speak, 
librarians  and  their  assistants  had  a 
somewhat  arduous  and  onerous  task. 
There  were  no  time-saving  apparatus, 
such  as  an  “ indicator,”  to  state 
whether  the  book  required  was  to  be 
had  or  not.  True,  there  was  a cata- 
logue of  books,  but  it  was  only  the 
essentially  studious  that  took  advantage 
of  it,  the  majority  contenting  themselves 
with  asking  for  numberless  volumes 
which  were  never  in  the  library. 

I was  a bashful  youth.  My  parents 
resided  in  the  country,  and  I had  to 
take  lodgings  in  town.  I remember 
with  what  a shock  of  surprise  I listened 
to  a young  lady  asking  me  in  all  earnest- 
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ness  if  I had  A Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.  I 
blushed,  but  recovered  myself  in  time 
to  answer  correctly. 

I think,  next  to  a lunatic  asylum, 
there  can  be  no  more  interesting  study 
of  human  nature  than  that  observed 
from  behind  a library  counter.  The 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  readers  are  so 
immensely  varied  that  a librarian  must 
have  a large  portion  of  the  angelic 
temperament  to  counteract  his  animal 
propensities. 

The  lady  subscriber  did  everything 
imaginable  to  give  me  the  proper 
athletic  exercise.  As  a rule  she  would 
ask  for  one  book  at  a time,  and  on 
receiving  the  title,  I had  to  search  the 
shelves  to  ascertain  if  the  book  was 
there.  If  a popular  book,  it  generally 
was  not,  and  so  I was  kept  going  back- 
wards and  forwards,  somewhat  like  a 
weaver’s  shuttle,  but  weaving  a weft- 
less web.  While  I was  doing  so,  natur- 
ally other  readers  would  be  waiting  to 
be  served.  Some  of  her  acquaintances 
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would  drop  in,  and  she  would  expatiate 
on  the  enormity  of  having  a library 
" where  the  books  were  never  in.” 
Indeed,  her  speech  would  outrun  her 
prudence  so  far  that  she  more  than 
hinted  that  all  the  best  books  were 
being  reserved  for  readers  favoured  by 
the  librarian  himself.  In  despair,  she 
would  finally  ask  to  see  some  books, 
and  then  would  walk  off  with  more 
volumes  than  she  was  entitled  to. 

The  aggressive  male  was  also  in 
evidence.  My  chief  would  tell  him  that 
he  could  obtain  a certain  book  that  he 
wanted,  for  which  he  was  to  call  on  a 
certain  date.  It  was  duly  put  aside 
for  him,  but  after  being  kept  for  three 
days  beyond  the  promised  period,  it 
was  given  out.  Some  two  hours  after- 
wards the  gentleman  called,  and  on 
being  told  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  waxed  fearfully  indignant.  “ Do 
you  call  this  a library  ? It  isn’t  a place 
for  gentlemen  at  all ! Why,  every  cab- 
man has  got  the  book  and  is  reading  it. 
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I will  complain  to  the  directors.  I will 
withdraw  my  subscription  ; the  place 
is  going  to  the  dogs,  and  I am  being 
abominably  treated.  When  will  the 
book  be  back  ? All  right ; I’ll  call 
punctually  for  it  then.  Good-day.” 

Then  there  was  the  parsimonious 
reader — the  individual  who  was  sus- 
picious that  his  neighbour  was  getting  a 
favourite  book  in  advance  of  him. 
When  he  did  obtain  the  work,  he  re- 
tained it  as  if  adding  it  unintentionally 
to  his  own  shelves,  and  when  reminded 
by  a postcard  that  the  work  was  over- 
due, paid  no  attention  to  the  summons 
until  several  had  been  sent,  and  then 
refused  to  pay  the  large  sum  of  two- 
pence demanded  for  writing  for  the 
book.  Librarians  are  more  commercial 
in  this  respect  nowadays,  and  have 
power,  if  the  fines — and  of  a much 
heavier  nature — are  not  paid  of  stop- 
ping supplies,  a method  which  has  my 
heartiest  approval. 

These  various  types  of  subscribers 
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had  to  be  borne  with  and  humoured, 
but  lower  depths  were  sounded,  bring- 
ing to  light  a sadder  state  of  affairs. 
The  library  was  attended  by  business 
men,  and  a few  clergymen  who  were 
not ; and  with  regard  to  these  clericals, 
the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
does  not  strike  me  as  being  absolutely 
correct,  for  it  seemed  almost  a super- 
human feat  for  one  out  of  fifty  to  cor- 
rectly fill  up  an  application  form  for 
books. 

This  may  be  deemed  a rash  and 
absurd  statement,  but  I think  the 
experience  of  library  assistants  will 
corroborate  the  indictment. 

Many  readers  rise  superior  to  the 
instructions  on  the  printed  slips  which 
lie  on  the  counter  for  their  use.  Natur- 
ally, when  they  see  the  word  “ Returns,” 
they  put  down  the  volumes  they  have 
a desire  to  borrow,  and  where  the  word 
“ Wants  ” occurs,  they  write  down  the 
names  of  the  books  they  are  returning. 
And  I have  known  a few  others  who 
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wrote  on  the  back  of  the  slip,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  brain  pressure.  But, 
of  course,  these  might  be  called,  like 
certain  portions  of  sermons,  the  “non- 
essentials.”  Still,  such  items  do  not 
tend  to  make  the  assistants  more  pious. 

On  one  occasion  a clergyman  filled 
up  a slip  with  the  name  of  a book  he 
was  in  need  of.  It  read  “ Wait  a 
Minute .”  The  assistant  librarian  was 
naturally  puzzled.  He  thought  the 
clergyman  had  made  some  mistake  ; but 
no,  he  was  certain,  and  dogmatic  also 
in  his  assertion,  and  theology  is  nothing 
if  not  dogmatic. 

The  assistant  tried  various  cata- 
logues to  verify  the  name,  but  failed 
to  do  so,  and  the  clergyman  departed 
disappointed,  to  return  next  day. 

“ I made  a curious  blunder  yester- 
day,” he  said.  “ This  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  book  I wanted.”  And  the 
name  of  the  book  was  : “ In  a Moment : 
or,  Narratives  of  Sudden  Conversions .” 

Books  are  like  men  : by  their  in- 
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fluence  they  can  either  purify  or  pollute, 
stimulate  or  destroy,  the  intellectual 
faculties.  Libraries  do  not  even  benefit 
all  educated  men.  Clergymen,  who 
are  supposed  to  teach  spiritual  ethics 
and  magnify  morality,  forget  themselves 
the  truths  they  inculcate  in  others. 
They  obtain  permission  to  borrow, 
say  five  volumes  at  a time,  and  unless 
they  have  eight  or  ten  in  their  posses- 
sion, they  consider  themselves  on  the 
level  of  the  lay  subscriber.  Excep- 
tions to  this  statement  are  happily 
found,  but,  like  Solomon’s  virtuous 
woman,  his  price  is  above  rubies. 

And  this  brings  me  to  an  illustration. 
On  the  Saturday  evenings,  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  library,  a ballot  was  held 
for  those  who  were  desirous  of  keeping 
a current  periodical  until  the  Monday 
morning,  or  a book  which  was  otherwise 
not  allowed  to  be  borrowed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  ballot  solved  the  priority  of 
privilege,  every  reader  having  an  equal 
chance. 
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Every  book  or  magazine  thus  taken 
out  was  entered  against  the  reader ; 
but  in  spite  of  precautions,  volumes 
disappeared  for  a time,  and  mysteri- 
ously reappeared.  The  librarian  was 
puzzled,  and  I was  told  to  keep  a strict 
watch,  to  see  if  the  seeming  mystery 
could  be  solved.  And  this  is  how  I 
was  rewarded. 

A gentleman  entered  in  clerical  attire. 
He  went  to  the  stand  where  the  volumes 
and  periodicals  were  laid  out.  Lifting 
one,  he  proceeded  to  a sofa  and  sat 
down.  After  sitting  there  for  a few 
minutes,  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
rather  rapidly,  leaving  behind  him,  like 
a conjurer,  double  and  sometimes 
treble  what  he  had  been  seen  with  a 
short  time  previously.  And  these 
books  left  behind  were  the  ones  most 
anxiously  sought  after. 

Sherlock  Holmes  was  not  in  evidence 
in  those  days.  But  my  chief  easily 
drew  a few  deductions.  I was  forth- 
with despatched  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
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gentleman’s  residence.  On  stating  my 
errand — not  in  a diplomatic  fashion,  I 
am  afraid — he  appeared  rather  taken 
aback.  He  hesitated  as  to  what  he 
would  do,  and  then  owned  to  the  in- 
dictment, making  a promise  that  he 
would  not  offend  in  a similar  manner 
again.  I may  state  that  he  never  did, 
but  then,  he  was  not  exactly  allowed 
the  same  liberties  as  formerly. 

Besides  hawkers  of  books,  who  came 
to  the  library  with  supposed  great 
literary  treasures,  there  was  a justly 
celebrated  artist  who  also  came  thither, 
under  the  impression,  apparently,  that 
when  he  finally  left  off  visiting,  he 
would  do  so  with  great  credit.  He 
usually  came  when  my  chief  was  out. 

He  would  wait  until  the  counter  was 
free  from  readers,  and  then,  like  Cole- 
ridge’s ancient  mariner,  he  held  me 
“ with  his  glittering  eye,”  beneath 
which  gleamed  like  a danger-signal  his 
red  nose,  as,  leaning  towards  me,  he 
whispered  : “ Can  you  lend  me  three- 
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pence  ? I want  to  get  the  car  home.,, 
Of  course,  on  his  promise  to  repay  the 
sum,  I did  so,  and  not  until  this  had 
been  played  on  me  several  times  did 
I know  that  the  way  to  his  homeward 
car  led  him  round  to  a quiet  and  narrow 
street,  where  a sign  above  a doorway 
read  that  T.  Smith  was  licensed  to  sell 
wines  and  spirits.  I have  seen  several 
of  this  artist’s  pictures.  They  were 
harmoniously  outlined,  and  very  effec- 
tive and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  he  did 
work  for  the  Illustrated  London  News 
and  several  other  weeklies,  while  his 
pictures  were  not  unknown  in  the 
Royal  Academy. 

The  poet  was  also  in  evidence  in  the 
library.  He  did  not  read  much,  but  if 
I were  to  judge  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  sat  on  the  cosiest  seat  in  the  reading- 
room,  and  gazed  intently  at  vacancy, 
sitting  motionless  for  minutes  at  a time, 
he  was  evidently  engaged  in  composing 
an  epoch-making  poem.  There  are 
numerous  poets  who  have  never  pub- 
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lished  anything.  Like  the  Frenchman, 
Jules  Vabre,  they  are  the  authors  of 
books  which  were  never  written,  and 
they  are  the  authors  of  nothing  else. 

But  our  poet  was  far  in  advance  of 
these  beings.  He  had  published  at 
least  one  volume  in  prose,  and  although 
he  had  never  written  poetical  pieces 
of  any  great  length,  nevertheless,  his 
vers  de  societe  were  really  very  good, 
and  had  a daintiness  and  musical  ring 
appealing  to  the  ear. 

A perceptible  smile  hovers  around  his 
lips,  and  gleams  faintly  in  his  eyes.  This 
suddenly  gives  place  to  a different  ex- 
pression, for  a strident  voice  is  heard 
inquiring : “ Where  is  the  United 

Service  Magazine  gone  to  ? Ah,  here 
it  is.  Thank  you/*  But  the  divine 
afflatus  has  fled,  and  the  poet  is  in 
despair. 

The  standard  of  womanhood  was  a 
sacred  thing  in  those  days  ; not  only 
was  the  reading-room  for  the  sex 
separated  from  that  of  the  males  by 
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two  flights  of  stairs,  but  there  hung 
outside  the  door  the  significant  words, 
in  bold,  black  letters,  “ Dogs  not 
Admitted,”  and  many  a whining  animal 
have  I noticed  outside. 

There  was  a special  superintendent 
set  apart  to  look  after  their  varied 
wants.  Sometimes  these  were  trying 
and  exacting,  but  she  was  one  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  fill  her  position. 
At  other  times  and  on  rare  occasions 
there  was  greater  leisure.  Between 
knitting,  crotchet-work,  and  an  occa- 
sional walk  downstairs  for  some  special 
magazine,  her  time  was  not  unprofitably 
spent,  and  she  was  free  from  library 
work  some  three  hours  earlier  than  her 
male  prototype. 

This  room  was  carpeted  and  hung 
with  mirrors.  There  were  no  stoves 
or  hot-water  pipes,  but  an  open  fire- 
place, protected  by  a screen.  And  one 
of  the  delicate  tasks  allotted  to  the 
librarian  was  that  of  adjudicating  be- 
tween those  who  really  wanted  to  read 
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and  understand  and  those  who  merely 
took  up  a book  or  magazine  as  a pretext 
for  conversation,  knowing  thoroughly 
the  printed  regulation  displayed  on  the 
walls,  ‘'No  Conversation  Allowed.” 
For  a time  there  would  be  peace  be- 
tween the  parties,  but,  like  a young 
man’s  engagements,  unknown  charmers 
lured  them  away  from  their  proper 
spheres,  antipathies  were  formed,  and 
secret  seeds  lying  dormant  sprang  into 
life,  and  bore  the  inevitable  fruit. 

I had  been  accustomed  to  regard  a 
book  as  a friend  with  which  I really 
ought  to  get  into  a thorough  under- 
standing, and  so  to  know  every  thought 
in  it  that  I might  make  it  my  own, 
even  by  reading  some  of  the  pages 
several  times  over.  But  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  library  where  my  first 
experiences  were  bought  enabled  me  to 
perceive  that  there  were  more  readers 
of  light  literature  than  I had  imagined. 
Perhaps  I was  too  serious-minded,  but 
I could  not  understand  how  people 
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would  pay  a guinea  a year  for  books 
(not  even  literature)  for  the  mere 
purpose  pour  passer  le  temps.  I re- 
member a medical  graduate  in  another 
library  confessing  to  me  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  biographical  and  historical 
works.  The  cramming  process  had 
simply  utilized  his  time  so  much  that 
he  knew  little  beyond  what  his  text- 
books had  taught  him.  He,  however, 
was  desirous  of  making  up  for  lost  time, 
and  accordingly  took  steps  to  widen 
the  scope  of  his  studies. 

The  church-going  individual — I do 
not  say  the  religious  one — is  sometimes 
laughed  at  for  not  remembering  the 
text  of  the  sermon  after  he  has  par- 
taken of  his  dinner.  If  he  had  a Bible, 
he  thinks  he  could  find  it,  but  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  But  how  does  this 
individual  critic  spend  his  nights  during 
the  week  ? I fancy  the  librarian  and 
the  assistants  in  our  public  libraries 
could  easily  supply  the  answer.  He 
has  no  time  for  study ; he  can  only 
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hurry-skurry  over  the  pages  of  a novel, 
but  does  not  really  feed  the  intellectual 
side  of  his  nature. 

I have  one  example  in  my  mind  at 
the  present  moment — an  extreme  case, 
doubtless,  but  one  not  without  its 
instructive  moral.  Novels  were  issued 
in  the  now  discarded  three  - volume 
style,  and  this  reader  for  years  read 
regularly  twelve  volumes  every  week. 
He  read  nothing  else,  and  when  re- 
turning those  he  had  done  with,  he 
would  say,  pointing  to  the  volumes  : 
" That  was  a wretch  of  a man.  He  was 
a regular  villain ; he  ought  to  have  been 
hanged  or  horse-whipped.”  He  fre- 
quently took  out  the  same  work  at 
intervals,  and  could  only  say  he  thought 
he  had  read  it  before.  And  in  the  end 
he  had  to  be  attended  by  a keeper,  and 
spent  his  last  days  in  an  asylum. 

After  having  been  several  years  in 
this  library,  I took  pains  to  find  out 
the  proportion  of  novels  read.  It 
amounted  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  works 
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issued.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  bulk  of  the  readers  were  those 
who  took  out  novels  and  nothing  else, 
for  the  ordinary  individual  takes  a 
longer  period  to  read  a book  than  the 
literary  skimmer  of  ephemeral  stuffs  ; 
but  it  shows  the  circulation  of  books 
not  used  for  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment. 

What  effect  has  this  reading  on  the 
ordinary  assistant  librarian  ? He  is 
asked  if  he  can  recommend  a good 
novel,  the  tone  of  which  must  be  healthy, 
so  as  to  suit  a young  girl  or  a middle- 
aged  lady.  It  must  have  a nice  love 
story,  a good  murder,  or  a religious 
tendency,  so  as  to  be  read  on  Sunday 
without  violating  its  sacredness,  and 
the  heroine  and  hero  must  marry,  and 
all  must  end  well. 

Such  questions  as  I have  indicated 
I have  been  asked  over  and  over  again, 
for  it  would  never  have  done  to  say 
that  I did  not  know,  for  what  was  I 
there  for  ? 
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I did  my  best.  I skimmed  the  news- 
papers, the  literary  weeklies,  and 
monthly  magazines  for  opinions,  and 
succeeded  fairly  well ; but  it  was  a 
species  of  hard  labour,  and  always 
left  an  open  door  for  an  imaginative 
youth. 

Nowadays  the  indicator  of  the  free 
library  dispenses  with  this,  and  most 
assistants  are  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Evil  One  in  this  guise. 
Still,  if  a reader  there  will  notice  the 
work  laid  down  by  the  assistant  serving 
him,  he  will  probably  notice  that  novel- 
reading has  two  sides. 

It  does  not  follow  that  if  the  demand 
for  novels  is  greater  than  that  for 
solid  literature,  the  assistant  librarian 
should  follow  suit.  Rather  should  he 
follow  the  example  of  Lessing,  himself 
a librarian,  who,  while  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Augusta  at  Wolfenhittel,  wrote 
to  a friend,  who  spent  his  life  in  the 
busy  town,  and  could  not  understand 
whjr  he  buried  himself  in  such  a quiet 
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place  : " To  you  enthusiasts  such  a life 
must  indeed  seem  death.  Exclaim 
ever  with  the  French  savant,  f Live 
life  !’  I exclaim,  * Live  death  !’  if  for 
no  other  reason,  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  a Frenchman.* ’ 
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CHAPTER  III 

ECCENTRICITIES  OF  BORROWERS  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS 


LIBRARIAN  feels  towards  books 


much  as  a fond  parent  does  to- 
wards his  offspring  : he  does  not  like 
to  see  them  either  dirty,  in  tatters,  or 
bearing  the  outward  marks  of  ill-usage, 
and  yet  in  every  ten  this  is  the  case. 

If  readers  could  only  be  induced  to 
read  such  a work  as  that  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clark  on  The  Care  of  Books,  he  might 
perceive  reason  for  their  welfare,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  what  was  at  one 
period  considered  of  immense  value — 
a book.  He  would  read  therein  of  the 
houses  built  for  their  proper  preserva- 
tion, of  reading  - niches  and  special 
places  for  the  studious,  and  of  the 
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works  attached  to  desks  by  a chain  ; 
of  the  reason  why  some  were  kept 
under  lock  and  key ; and  he  might  thus 
be  induced  to  read  further  and  obtain 
a true  insight  into  the  real  use  of 
libraries  and  their  contents. 

It  is  a question  if  free  libraries  are 
really  what  I might  term  the  intellectual 
developers  their  promoters  meant  them 
to  be.  Self-culture  ought,  at  certain 
times  at  any  rate,  to  be  the  aim  of  all 
who  borrow  books  ; and,  rightly  di- 
rected, the  reader  ought  to  become  either 
morally,  intellectually,  or  spiritually 
richer  by  the  works  he  peruses. 

I knew  of  a deaf  and  dumb  reader 
who  took  out  such  works  as  Spencer’s 
Data  of  Ethics,  but  never  borrowed  a 
single  novel ; and  there  are  many 
working  men  who  make  a judicious 
use  of  the  treasures  of  literature,  such 
as  that  of  a labourer  whose  record  as 
noted  down  was  as  follows  : Preliminary 
Arithmetic,  by  Thomson;  Combe’s  Moral 
Philosophy  ; Ruskin’s  King  of  the  Golden 
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River  ; Aitken’s  Aspiration  and  Achieve- 
ment; Garlick’s  A New  Manual  of 
Method ; Pulsford’s  Jealousy  of  God, 
and  a work  on  Friendship . This  is  a 
truly  creditable  record,  and,  fortunately, 
there  are  a considerable  number  of 
similar  cases  ; but  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  attained  in  the  way  of  progress  in 
this  direction. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  books  in 
free  libraries  is  truly  excessive  when 
compared  with  that  of  subscription 
libraries,  or  those  connected  with 
Universities.  In  two  Scottish  public 
libraries  the  books  respectively  re- 
placed in  1901  were  3,799  volumes  and 
1,296  volumes.  Had  the  books  been 
properly  handled,  this  wear  would  have 
been  much  lessened.  In  the  case  of 
University  libraries  the  average  runs 
between  five  and  ten,  although  in 
occasional  years,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
well-known  English  University  library, 
the  percentage  of  losses  is  much  higher, 
on  one  occasion  fifty  volumes  having 
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disappeared ; but  the  students  in  this 
case  were  admitted  to  obtain  the  books 
wanted,  as  is  done  in  at  least  one 
reading-room  in  a Scottish  University. 

If  a librarian  were  asked  his  opinion 
about  some  of  the  readers  who  returned 
books  in  a certain  condition,  he  would 
find  it  an  easy  task,  and  if  he  used  strong 
language,  he  is  to  be  excused.  Many  of 
the  works  issued  appear  to  be  read  with 
dirty  and  unwashed  hands,  doubtless 
propped  against  a soup-plate,  butter  or 
ham  dish,  so  as  to  receive  a share  of 
the  contents  intended  only  for  the 
mouth  of  the  reader.  Many  books  are 
kept  in  circulation  which  should  on 
health  grounds  alone  be  pitched  into 
the  fire  with  a pair  of  tongs  ; and  many 
books  which  I have  borrowed  myself 
are  instantly  covered  with  paper  on 
account  of  their  state,  and  hands  washed 
after  perusal. 

Lord  Brougham  had  optimistic  views 
of  life,  and  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
working  man  who  wanted  to  provide 
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himself  with  nourishing  food.  He 
looked  forward  to  an  era  when  every 
one  of  them  would  be  able  to  read 
Bacon.  They  are  all  able  to  do 
so  now,  but  how  many  do  so  ? 
Cobbett  had  similar  ideas.  And  his 
retort  to  Brougham  was  that  he  would 
be  delighted  to  see  the  ushering  in  of 
the  day  when  every  working  man  would 
eat  bacon. 

Cobbett’s  idea  has  been  realized  in 
a great  many  households.  Librarians 
know  that  the  working  man  eats  bacon, 
for  he  leaves  visible  traces  on  the 
books  he  has  borrowed  of  his  likings 
in  this  matter. 

Then  books  are  injured  in  many  and 
ingenious  ways,  a favourite  device  of 
many  being  to  pencil  out  certain  letters 
of  the  title-page,  so  as  to  make  it  bear 
an  entirely  different  rendering  ; sketches 
are  made  on  the  margins,  and  com- 
ments, adverse  and  otherwise ; certain 
lines  are  underlined  with  ink,  and  head- 
lines altered,  with  perverse  suggestions 
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added.  Some  books  bear  traces  of 
being  worried  by  dogs  ; some  of  the 
boards  are  scratched  by  the  claws  of 
pet-cats  till  they  look  like  dried  rain- 
drops on  a dusty  window-pain,  with 
much  deeper  and  more  lasting  impres- 
sions. 

Honest  readers  there  are  who,  on 
being  asked  to  return  a book,  have 
declared  it  was  returned  on  a certain 
day,  and  had  not  been  marked  off. 
They  are  stating  absolute  facts,  so  they 
say,  and  then,  a few  days  afterwards, 
they  will  be  seen  to  enter  with  a brisk 
air,  and  say,  with  a winning  smile  : 
“ Oh,  I find  I have  made  a mistake 
about  the  book  I thought  I had  given 
back.  My  sister  had  taken  it  to  her 
room,  and  I was  sure  I had  returned  it. 
I am  so  sorry  at  the  mistake  !” 

There  is  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, when  the  assistant  himself  makes 
a mistake  when  unusually  busy.  Some- 
times a book  has  been  conveyed  back 
to  its  shelf  without  being  marked  off, 
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but  such  cases  are  very  few.  But  in 
one  library  in  an  important  centre  in 
England,  the  reader  being  certain  in 
this  case  that  he  had  returned  the  book, 
an  unexpected  denouement  followed, 
after  he  had  replaced  the  volume  in 
question.  He  was  being  shown  over 
the  library  a few  weeks  later,  and  halt- 
ing before  certain  shelves,  he  scanned 
the  books. 

Pulling  out  one  of  the  volumes,  he 
exclaimed  : " Why,  there  is  the  very 
book  which  I had  to  replace  ! You 
see,  I had  returned  it  after  all.  This 
book’s  mine  !”  But  the  librarian  in 
charge  was  of  an  entirely  different 
opinion.  Taking  the  book  in  his  hand, 
he  pointed  to  the  title-page,  which 
bore  the  impress  of  the  library,  while 
he  said  : “ No,  no ; you  are  wrong  in 
thinking  so.  It  does  not  belong  to 
you  at  all.  It  has  the  library  stamp 
on  it,  therefore  it  belongs  to  this  in- 
stitution;” and  he  calmly  replaced  the 
volume  on  the  shelf. 
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It  is  certainly  tantalizing,  even  in  a 
free  library,  to  call  for  a book  and  to 
notice,  time  after  time,  that  the 
volume  is  in  the  hands  of  some  reader. 
I remember  on  several  occasions  calling 
for  a particular  book,  and  always  found 
the  red  signal  in  the  indicator  against 
my  hopes.  On  the  third  attempt  I 
asked  one  of  the  assistants  if  he  could 
tell  me  how  long  the  book  had  been  out. 
He  went  to  the  indicator,  and  after 
looking  up  a record  book,  gave  me  the 
information  that  the  volume  I desired 
had  been  lost  for  some  months,  and  no 
trace  of  its  present  possessor  could  be 
found.  Now  this  taught  me  a lesson — 
when  the  indicator  said  certain  things, 
not  to  trust  to  it  entirely,  as  it  was 
not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  more 
especially  when  it  said  that  a book 
was  “ out,”  when  it  was  really  lost. 

Carlyle,  in  his  address  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
marked : “ In  short,  as  I have  written 
it  down  somewhere  else,  I conceive 
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that  books  are  like  men's  souls — divided 
into  sheep  and  goats.  Some  of  them 
are  calculated  to  be  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  teaching — in  forwarding  the 
teaching  of  all  generations.  Others  are 
going  down,  down,  doing  more  and 
more,  wilder  and  wilder  mischief." 

This  is  a truth  which  all  librarians 
can  corroborate.  I am  thankful  to  say 
that  in  both  the  reading-rooms  con- 
nected with  my  first  appointment  there 
were  no  magazines  or  newspapers 
which  could  do  harm.  They  were  all 
of  a kind  from  which  useful  information 
could  be  drawn,  and  they  were  free 
from  that  insipidness  and  buffoonery 
connected  with  many  of  the  magazines 
patronized  by  so  many  youths,  and 
even  grown-up  men,  of  the  present 
day. 

I had  not  been  many  weeks  at  this 
library,  when  a gentleman  of  mature 
years — now  gone  over  to  the  majority — 
began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  my 
studies.  What  did  I read  ? Had 
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I read  such  and  such  a work  ? It  was  a 
grand  book,  full  of  wise  sayings,  and 
fine  writing.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
present  me  with  a special  edition  of  Dr. 
John  Brown’s  Pet  Marjorie,  a writer  of 
whom  he  was  specially  fond,  and  also 
of  the  prince  of  writers,  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

From  books  his  talk  drifted  to  music, 
and  when  he  learnt  that  I had  a violin, 
with  which  at  odd  moments  I amused 
myself,  he  became  more  interested 
than  ever.  He  wanted  to  know  who 
was  the  maker,  where  it  was  purchased, 
how  old  it  was  supposed  to  be,  and  a 
dozen  of  other  questions  which  I could 
not  answer.  But  I was  always  learn- 
ing. And  at  last  nothing  would  serve 
him  but  that  I must  bring  my  violin 
to  his  house,  and  stay  to  tea  with  him. 
He  was  a bachelor,  and  addicted  to 
snuff,  and  in  consequence  of  its  ex- 
cessive use  the  front  portion  of  his 
nose  resembled  a species  of  plum 
which  I had  observed  in  a fruiterer’s 
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window.  When  I reached  his  residence 
on  the  appointed  evening,  his  first 
inquiry  was,  Had  I brought  my 
fiddle  ? 

I unearthed  it  from  its  wrappings — 
I had  not  managed  to  secure  a box  for 
it  as  yet — and  he  took  it  eagerly  from 
me.  He  examined  it  with  tender 
hands,  tried  the  strings,  and  with  the 
remark,  “ It's  not  so  good  as  my  own,” 
put  it  aside.  We  had  tea,  which  his 
housekeeper  brought  in,  and  after  this 
was  over  he  put  his  instrument  into  my 
hands,  and  then  I noted  the  difference 
of  workmanship.  “ That  is  a Stradi- 
varius,”  he  said.  “Try  what  you 
can  do  on  it.”  Reluctantly  I obeyed, 
for  I was  timid  ; but  with  a,  “ Toots  ! 
that’s  nothing  at  all !”  he  showed  me 
what  could  be  produced  from  it  in  the 
way  of  music. 

I spent  a pleasant  evening.  Ere 
departing,  he  not  only  gave  me  a nice 
box  for  my  violin,  but  placed  inside 
the  case  a certain  number  of  eatables 
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for  my  breakfast  next  morning.  I 
learnt  afterwards  that  in  his  younger 
days  he  had  taken  a leading  part  in 
various  orchestras.  Simple  in  his  habits, 
he  for  weeks  together  lived  on  porridge, 
which  he  took  three  times  a day ; and 
when  he  died  I learnt  that  my  kindly 
but  eccentric  friend  was  a wealthy  man, 
for  he  left  property  behind  him  valued 
at  over  £30,000. 

One  of  my  duties  at  this  library  was, 
with  a paper-knife,  to  cut  up  with  care 
the  various  books  and  magazines  needing 
this  process.  Many  people  think  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  cut  up  a book,  and 
so  it  is.  Try  it  with  a penknife  on  one 
of  your  own  valued  treasures , and  con- 
template the  result.  In  all  proba- 
bility there  will  not  be  an  even-cut  page 
in  the  volume,  as  the  sharp  blade 
slides  into  the  edge  of  the  paper  with 
disastrous  results.  My  chief  gave  me 
several  practical  examples  in  the  way 
of  paper-cutting.  He  took  the  book 
in  his  left  hand,  and  while  pressing  it 
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down  with  two  of  his  forefingers  and 
thumb,  opened  up  the  page,  and  then, 
putting  the  cutter  in,  produced  a fine 
edge.  When  the  paper  was  folded  in 
a certain  way,  he  ran  the  cutter  along 
its  edge  before  cutting  it  open,  and 
every  now  and  again  ran  his  instru- 
ment across  his  hair  for  the  purpose 
of  oiling  it  with  natural  oil,  which  made 
the  task  more  easily  accomplished. 

Over  and  over  again  I have  been 
simply  horrified  in  seeing  a new  book 
completely  destroyed  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  hagged,  as  ungainly 
to  the  sight  as  the  first  attempt  of  a 
barber’s  apprentice  to  cut  the  hair  of  a 
confiding  schoolboy. 

A system  in  vogue,  still  carried  out  in 
libraries,  was  the  borrowing  of  a certain 
number  of  new  books  on  payment  of  an 
annual  subscription  of,  say,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  pounds,  according  to 
the  number  required.  These  were  not 
intended  to  be  added  as  a permanent 
addition  to  the  library,  but  if  any  were 
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thought  essential,  then  they  could  be 
purchased  at  a little  over  half-price, 
after  a certain  interval.  It  will  thus 
be  noted  that  if  books  were  carelessly 
used,  they  lost  their  commercial  value, 
which  loss  naturally  fell  on  the  book- 
seller from  whom  they  were  borrowed. 

Hairpins,  tobacco-knives,  and  the 
forefinger  are  among  the  things  used  to 
perform  surgical  operations  on  books, 
even  of  considerable  value ; but 
readers  in  lieu  of  a proper  ivory  knife 
would  use  a common  postcard  or  stout 
envelope,  there  would  be  fewer  out- 
rages committed  on  what  should  be 
sacred  to  a reader  or  student — 
another’s  property. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  LIBRARIAN  AND  HIS  TROUBLES 


LIBRARIAN  is  very  frequently 


selected  because  he  has  no  experi- 
ence of  libraries.  I suppose  that  is  the 
way  in  which  Mark  Twain  would  put 
his  multum  in  fiarvo . In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  the  kind 
of  man  who  is  sought  after  as  the 
best  representative  of  librarianship  in 
America.  A Brooklyn  document,  after 
stating  that  the  candidate  for  office 
must  have  been  trained  for  library 
work,  goes  on  to  state  : 

“ In  addition  to  scholarship  and  pro- 
fessional training,  the  librarian  should  have 
excellent  executive  ability  . . . great  power 
of  discernment  of  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  engaged  in  library  work, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  make  good  selec- 
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tions  of  subordinates ; great  tact  and  skill 
in  dealing  with  the  public  . . . wisdom  in 
practical  affairs  . . . great  public  spirit, 
thereby  allying  himself  with  the  hopes,  the 
needs,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
whom  he  is  to  serve  ; and,  in  short,  an  all- 
round citizen  who  will  be  capable  of  shaping 
public  sentiment  in  library  matters.” 

Certainly  a librarian  must  be  of  a 
special  design,  and  possess  intuitive 
faculties  of  no  mean  order ; and  he 
needs  an  encyclopaedic  experience  in 
order  to  answer  the  innumerable  queries 
occurring  every  day. 

“ Can  you  give  me  a nice  book  to 
read  ?”  is  a question  frequently  asked. 
A nice  book  is  not  one  which  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  morbid  or  questionable 
qualities  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer, 
neither  is  it  a volume  dealing  with 
history,  biography,  or  mental  science, 
but  generally  a novel  containing  either 
a pathetic  love  story  or  one  with  a 
graphic  murder.  There  are  always  a 
large  number  of  individuals  who  seek 
after  a species  of  mental  confectionery, 
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and  the  librarian  must  have,  in  the 
words  of  the  Brooklyn  document, 
“ great  tact  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
the  public/* 

As  a rule  the  majority  of  readers  at  a 
library  have  not  the  grand  idea  of  the 
use  of  books  which  finds  expression  in 
Emerson’s  Society  and  Solitude.  After 
enumerating  several  works  which  he 
considered  as  of  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance, Emerson  remarks  : “ Books  are 
the  majestic  expressions  of  the  uni- 
versal conscience,  and  are  more  to  our 
daily  purpose  than  this  year’s  almanac 
or  this  day’s  newspaper.  But  they  are 
for  the  closet,  and  are  to  be  read  on 
the  bended  knee.” 

There  is  still  a lingering  superstition 
among  various  classes  that  clergymen, 
somehow  or  other,  study  their  sermons 
in  this  fashion.  Perhaps  certain  higher 
critics  do  so  because  of  the  infallibility 
of  their  opinions  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent discoveries ; but  I,  personally, 
know  of  several  clergymen,  genial. 
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strong-headed,  and  practical  men,  who 
deem  such  conduct  only  fit  for  the 
Salvation  Army  recruits.  They  rarely 
borrow  a book  on  theological  subjects. 
Such  men  read  books  of  travel,  bio- 
graphy, literary  essays,  and  an  occa- 
sional book  on  social  science.  And 
they  study  men  as  well  as  books,  as 
they  have  testified  to  me  many  a time. 
One  clergyman,  a minister  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  told  me 
that  many  a time  his  heart  was  sick  with 
the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  human 
nature — no  new  thing.  One  of  his 
stories  concerned  a carter  in  the  town 
wherein  he  laboured.  He  was  a com- 
mon type,  and  his  drink  bill  overtopped 
his  food  one  every  week.  It  happened 
that  his  horse  died.  He  went  among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  an 
endeavour  to  borrow  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  a fresh  animal. 

Calling  on  the  clergyman,  he  stated 
his  predicament,  and  thereupon  ensued 
the  following  colloquy  : “ How  much 
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tobacco  do  you  smoke  in  a week  ?" 
" A shilling  will  cover  my  outlay," 
was  the  answer. 

" And  how  much  will  you  spend  on 
liquor  in  a week  ?"  “ Well,  that’s  not 

so  easily  reckoned.  Let  me  see:  by 

the I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  it 

won’t  be  less  than  seven  bob  a week." 

" Just  so,"  was  the  reply ; “ and  if 
you  had  only  drunk  a tenth  part,  you 
would  have  been  a healthier  man  now. 
Do  you  know,  I have  so  many  claims 
upon  me  that,  to  have  a little  extra 
money,  instead  of  going  with  the  train 

to  , I walk  the  six  miles  : this 

saves  the  fare.  Then  I used  to  smoke, 
but  I have  given  that  up  also  ; and  so, 
as  a result,  here  is  ten  shillings  for  you  ; 
and  if  you  can  see  your  way  to  reduce 
your  liquor  bill,  come  back  again,  and 
I’ll  try  and  aid  you  further." 

Mr.  H.  Sidgwick  has  well  said  that 
“A  library  is  itself  a cheap  University," 
for  a college  education  consists  in  the 
study  of  certain  books  which,  in  the 
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opinion  of  scholars,  represent  the 
sciences  already  accumulated. 

Assistant  librarians  have  many 
grievances  to  put  up  with  ; some  of  a 
trivial  nature,  a few  others  more 
substantial.  One  of  them  has  been 
brought  to  my  notice  several  times,  and 
I give  it  here,  knowing  that  many  assist- 
ants can  give  corroborative  testimony. 

A gentleman  with  the  degree  of  M.A. 
is  supposed  to  be  one  who  has  acquired 
such  an  amount  of  education  that  he 
literally  overtops  the  ordinary  individ- 
ual. I am  aware  that,  unless  one  has 
genius,  it  is  best  to  aim  at  being  in- 
telligible ; and  thus  it  follows,  when  an 
assistant  applies  for  promotion  to  the 
head  post  where  he  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  all  departments,  knowing, 
too,  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  the 
readers,  he  finds  frequently  that  a 
gentleman  with  the  letters  M.A.  ap- 
pended to  his  name  is  appointed  to 
the  place.  This  is  done  on  the  supposi- 
tion— for  it  is  frequently  nothing  more 
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than  this — that  he  is  better  qualified, 
which  is  the  sheerest  nonsense. 

Given  the  experience  and  the  degree, 
I am  not  sure  he  is  even  then  the  better 
man.  Without  library  experience,  in 
any  case  he  is  the  wrong  man  entirely, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  he  has 
gathered  the  necessary  wisdom,  which 
may  be  never,  as  he  will  rely  on  his 
subordinate. 

The  M.A.  has  simply  studied  in  a 
groove.  While  the  assistant  librarian 
has  a full  knowledge  of  library  duties, 
and  also  of  literature,  the  M.A.  has 
none  of  the  former,  and  possibly  less, 
too,  of  the  latter.  His  degree , of  course, 
is  a sign  of  respectability,  and  shows 
that  he  has  a certain  power  of  applica- 
tion. But  when  he  obtains  the  post, 
what  follows  ? This.  He  proceeds  to 
learn  concerning  literature  and  library 
duties  from  the  ignoramus — the  assis- 
tant librarian. 

The  brain  of  the  assistant,  if  he  is 
worth  his  salt,  may  be  compared  to 
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that  of  a dynamo  : he  has  stored  therein 
unknown  forces  of  knowledge  ready  to 
be  transmitted  whenever  the  intelli- 
gence is  set  in  motion,  and  this  to  benefit 
mankind. 

One  of  the  insidious  enemies  the 
librarian  had  to  contend  against  was 
that  of  the  silent  but  fell  destroyer, 
gas.  There  were  dozens  of  books  which 
were  never  put  into  circulation — I 
suppose  these  would  be  termed  standard 
works — and  the  backs  of  these,  more 
especially  on  the  higher  shelves,  crum- 
bled away  when  touched,  while  a 
passable  imitation  of  snuff  was  left  in 
the  hands.  This  enemy  has  now  been 
done  away  with  by  the  introduction  of 
the  cleanly  and  more  effective  electric 
light. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  it 
was  used  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum  about  the  year  1880, 
a great  drawback  to  the  student  was 
“ the  humming  fizz  which  accompanied 
the  action  of  the  electricity.” 
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In  the  winter  months  during  my  first 
appointment,  when  the  gas-jets  had 
been  lit  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  effect 
of  the  sulphur  fumes  was  most  marked, 
more  especially  when  one  travelled  to 
the  gallery,  and  had  to  stand  for  a few 
minutes  to  ascertain  if  a certain  essay 
was  in  a volume  required.  Observed 
from  the  library  counter,  there  hung, 
not  a pall  of  mystery,  as  Hood  would 
say,  but  a perceptible  veil,  for  there 
were  no  air-fans  or  proper  ventilators 
in  the  roof  to  ventilate  the  place, 
although  matters  have  been  improved 
since  then,  to  the  comfort  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

My  chief  was  a librarian  of  the  right 
sort ; he  would  have  you  do  the  things 
wanted  in  a methodical  manner,  and  he 
was  not  above  dipping  his  forefinger  in 
a pot  of  paste,  and  inserting  the  loose 
leaf  of  a book  in  its  proper  place.  It 
was  also  one  of  my  regular  duties  to 
proceed  to  the  bookbinder’s  to  obtain 
a supply  of  fresh  paste,  not  in  a bottle 
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like  the  “ Stickphast  ” and  " Gloy  ” of 
the  present  day,  but  wrapped  in  a piece 
of  newspaper,  with  an  outer  covering  of 
brown.  I soon  learnt  the  art  of  pasting 
in  leaves  neatly,  and  in  repairing  the 
backs  of  volumes  becoming  perilously 
loose,  and  this  patching  saved  con- 
siderable sums  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  interesting  volume  by  Mr. 
William  Blades,  entitled  The  Enemies 
of  Books ,*  he  gives  some  truly  graphic 
pictures  of  the  terrible  way  in  which 
certain  bookbinders  destroy  precious 
volumes  by  cutting  the  margins  almost 
entirely  off.  I may  be  pardoned  for 
introducing  an  enthusiast’s  views  on 
this  topic,  one  which  all  librarians  have 
more  or  less  to  encounter.  In  the 
volume  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Blades 
says  : “ Had  I to  execute  judgment  on 
the  criminal  binders  of  certain  precious 
volumes  I have  seen,  where  the  un- 
touched maiden  sheets  entrusted  to 

* Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 
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their  care  have,  by  barbarous  treat- 
ment, lost  dignity,  beauty,  and  value, 
I would  collect  the  paper-shavings  so 
ruthlessly  shorn  off,  and  roast  the 
perpetrator  of  the  outrage  over  their 
slow  combustion  ...  no  quarter  should 
be  granted  to  a careless  culprit.’ * I 
fancy  librarians  and  their  assistants 
would  be  inclined  to  " back  ” a 
legislative  enactment  for  this  purpose. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  binding, 
there  is  that  of  the  lettering — a most 
important  business.  I have  seen  a 
well-bound  volume  hideously  dis- 
figured, as  the  letters  reminded  me  of 
the  apologetic  tickets  once  so  common 
in  the  windows  of  certain  streets,  or 
still  observed  at  popular  seaside  resorts : 
“ LODGINGS  TO  BE  HAD ; Inquire 
Within.”  And  a badly-lettered  book 
is  a sign  of  ignorance  as  much  as  that  of 
one  badly  bound. 

Although  I had  to  go  at  odd  times  on 
numerous  messages  for  paste,  happily 
the  old  times  had  passed  away  when. 
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sad  to  relate,  for  want  of  paper,  the 
chaplain  in  charge  of  old  manuscripts 
proceeded  to  the  library,  and  cut  from 
the  margin  a sufficiency  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  case  ! 

Even  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  could  find  a parallel  to  such 
vandalism.  In  Mr.  George  Lynch’s 
War  of  the  Civilizations  (1901),  we  have 
a terrible  picture  of  what  ignorance, 
lust,  and  greed  can  do  to  obliterate  the 
literary  treasures  of  centuries.  In 
speaking  of  his  stay  in  Pekin,  he  says 
that  he  saw  carts  continually  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  laden  with 
books,  which  were  to  be  consumed  in  a 
huge  fire  burning  outside  the  palace 
wall.  After  stating  that  thousands  of 
books  were  thus  destroyed,  he  says  : 
“ Hundreds  of  the  books  were  written 
in  the  quaint  characters  which  showed 
that  they  belonged  to,  and  were  written 
by,  Lama  priests  ; many  of  them  had 
probably  found  their  way  there  from 
the  bleak  steppes  of  far  Thibet. 
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“ They  were  printed  with  those 
wooden  blocks  by  which  these  bar- 
barians practised  the  art  of  printing  for 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Caxton. 
Many  of  them  also  were  in  manuscript, 
which  must  have  meant  years  of  labour, 
and  hand-painted  pictures  illustrating 
some  of  them  were  occasionally  to  be 
found.  They  were  all  alike  consigned 
to  the  same  funeral  pyre,  and  thousands 
of  volumes  of  unascertained,  but  per- 
haps considerable,  value  were  thus  lost 
to  the  world  for  ever.” 

In  several  instances  books  have  been 
mutilated  by  a reader  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a light  to  his 
pipe,  as  the  sheet  was  torn  down  the 
middle,  while  the  book  smelt  abomin- 
ably of  tobacco.  Wonderful  book- 
markers are  found  in  books  returned. 
On  one  occasion  I actually  found  a pair 
of  unstarched  cuffs  left  in  a volume, 
while  tickets  for  concerts,  leaflets  of  an 
extraordinary  theological  nature,  and 
even  vouchers  for  shares  in  certain 
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businesses,  were  utilized,  consciously 
or  unconsciously. 

I have  mentioned  the  clergyman  who 
was  un  chipeur  de  limes , and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  in  his  pleasant  volume. 
The  Library , quotes  an  instance  of  a 
Parisian  who  had  a habit  of  walking 
away  with  volumes  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.  " His  first  motion 
when  he  saw  a book  within  reach  was  to 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  Everyone  knew 
his  habit,  and  when  a volume  was  lost 
at  a sale  the  auctioneer  duly  announced 
it,  and  knocked  it  down  to  the  en- 
thusiast, who  regularly  paid  the  price/ * 

In  free  libraries  readers  are  not 
allowed,  and  rightly,  to  proceed  to  the 
shelves  and  select  the  volumes  they 
desire  for  themselves.  This  was  a rule 
in  force  at  my  first  place,  but  an  amount 
of  ingenuity  was  exerted  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  it.  The  bulk  of  the  volumes 
ran  round  the  sides  of  the  reading-room, 
with  a barrier  about  a yard  wide,  to 
allow  the  librarian  to  walk  freely  inside. 
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But  an  omnivorous  reader  could  stretch 
his  arm  toward  the  shelves,  and  lift 
out  a coveted  volume,  sit  down  un- 
noticed, perhaps  some  distance  away, 
and  when  he  had  read  sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  naturally  replaced  it  in  the 
first  vacancy  which  caught  his  eye  as 
he  rose  to  go  away.  Of  course,  this 
caused  infinite  trouble,  and  one  had  to 
be  ever  on  the  watch. 

With  all  the  facilities  for  education 
afforded  now,  I have  not  found  many 
assistant  librarians,  more  especially  in 
free  libraries,  acquainted  with  modern 
languages.  At  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  in  Scotland  I was  asked  to  give 
the  English  of  the  title  of  one  of  Zola’s 
novels,  Le  Reve,  “ because,”  said  the 
assistant,  “ I don’t  know  French.”  He 
was  certainly  in  a dreamy  state. 

Such  a state  of  things  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  system  of  labour-saving,  as 
compared  with  the  time  when  librarians 
had  to  be  vade  mecums  for  the  readers, 
and,  apart  from  Universities,  I believe 
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my  statement  is  not  put  too  extrava- 
gantly. I think  all  assistants  should, 
apart  from  the  duties  they  have  regu- 
larly to  perform,  seek  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  one  field  of  bibliography,  so 
that  when  a reference  is  wanted  they 
may  serve  as  a living  encyclopaedia, 
while  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to 
reap  the  reward  in  more  ways  than  one. 

After  three  years’  duty  I took  my 
own  deficiencies  to  heart,  and  began 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  neither 
of  which  I had  been  taught  at  school. 
My  hours  of  attendance  in  the  library 
kept  me  to  a late  hour,  and  certainly  I 
could  ask  no  tutor  to  come  after  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  And  so  I had  to  have 
lessons  ere  I partook  of  my  dinner  in 
the  afternoon,  and  for  four  hours  weekly 
I did  so.  Of  course,  such  a proceeding 
was  a mistake  from  a health  point  of 
view,  but  I succeeded  in  my  object  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  feel  my  way  in  a 
familiar  manner  in  these  languages. 
This  cost  me  six  shillings  weekly  out  of 
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a salary  of  not  quite  sixty  pounds  yearly. 
And  lodgings  had  to  be  paid  also. 

However,  it  had  one  ending  I did  not 
expect : my  health  broke  down,  and  I 
had  to  resign  my  post,  my  place  being 
filled  up  by  another  assistant.  Prior 
to  this  I had  published  two  volumes  of 
poems,  or  shall  I say  verses  ? 

A Highlander  said  long  ago  : “As 
one  door  opens  two  usually  shut.”  I 
found  myself,  however,  in  a different 
environment.  Later  on  I enriched  (!) 
the  reading  world  by  publishing  a small 
volume  of  sermons,  which  soon  went 
out  of  print — perhaps  happily,  some 
reader  might  have  said. 

Afterwards  I translated  from  the 
French  a work  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  French  ecclesiastics, 
whose  biographer  was  a man  of  erratic 
genius.  This  will  perhaps  be  better 
understood  when  I state  that,  having 
become  unsettled  in  his  religious  ideas — 
for  they  were  not  as  yet  developed  into 
principles — he,  in  order  to  have  them 
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rooted  in  a certain  system,  corresponded 
with  a large  number  of  Scottish 
divines.  When  it  is  said  that  these 
were  unable  to  satisfy  or  explain  away 
his  doubts  and  difficulties,  my  statement 
will  have  been  proved. 

Later  he  went  abroad,  forgot  his 
native  language,  in  so  far  that  from 
that  period  everything  he  wrote  was  in 
French.  He  fills  a peculiar  niche  in 
literature . To  this  F rench  work  I added 
a bibliography  and  notes,  which  forms 
an  interesting  psycho-religious  study.* 

The  Academy  devoted  over  three 
columns  to  a complimentary  review  of 
the  work. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  town  I 
appeared  on  various  platforms  with 
Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  better  known 
to  many  readers  of  his  poems  by  his 
nom  de  plume  of  “ Surfaceman/’  Prior 
to  this,  in  1878,  he  reviewed  in  the 

* See  History  of  the  Life  of  F melon, 
by  Andrew  Michael  Ramsay  (J.  and  R. 
Parlane,  Paisley,  1897). 
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Galloway  Gazette  a volume  of  my  poems. 
I may  be  pardoned  for  reproducing  here 
what  he  wrote  concerning  my  effusions 
prior  to  becoming  mutually  acquainted. 

He  wrote  : “ Mr.  C contemplates 

Nature  with  a poet’s  eye,  and  has  the 
ability  to  interpret  her  hidden  meanings 
with  the  hand  of  a not  unskilled  artist. 
His  versification  is  rich  and  harmonious, 
and  ‘ without  o’erflowing  free.’  The 
rhythm  seems  to  come  from  the  pen 
without  effort,  and  at  once  strikes  the 
proper  key.” 

For  a time,  then,  each  of  us  contri- 
buted original  poems,  to  the  delectation 
of  our  large  audiences.  In  this  connec- 
tion, however,  my  zeal  nearly  brought 
on  me  disaster,  although  by  a fortuitous 
circumstance  this  was  happily  avoided. 

The  piece  which  I was  specially  con- 
tributing was  entitled  “ St.  Giles’  Bells.” 
In  front  of  me  was  a table,  with  a carafe 
containing  water,  and  a tumbler.  I may 
state  the  meeting  was  under  the  auspices 
of  a temperance  society.  All  went  well 
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for  a time.  All  the  “ bells  ” were  ap- 
parently going  in  joyful  harmony,  and 
then  I came  to  the  verse  in  which  was 
described  the  wanderings  of  a man  under 
the  influence  of  drink  along  the  streets. 
I began  to  describe  the  whisperings  of 
the  tempter  in  his  ear,  and  how — 

“ He  stirred  the  passion  in  his  soul  with 
honied  whispers  sweet, 

As  when  a Joab  meets  a foe  with  words  of 
base  deceit. 

Till,  like  a dread  miasma,  rose  the  bitter 
wind  remorse, 

Which  through  his  mind  flowed  like  a stream 
upon  its  wildest  course  ; 

And  though  the  snowflakes  fell  upon  his 
rugged  cheeks  and  head, 

He  never  thought  of  beauty  lost,  nor  flowers 
of  promise  dead, 

Nor  pauses  till  he  takes  his  stand  afar  from 
country  dells, 

Where  silent  all  and  motionless  hang  quaint 
St.  Giles’  bells.” 

My  right  hand  as  I finished  the  verse 
went  over  the  table — metaphorically 
speaking — the  carafe  tumbled,  there 
was  a hearty  laugh  from  several,  but  I 
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caught  at  the  neck,  thus  saving  a too 
dramatic  ending. 

Since  October,  1880,  until  “ Surface- 
man ” died  on  July  11,  1909,  we  were 
co-partners  in  the  University  library, 
saving  a brief  term  of  some  three  years 
when  he  was  persuaded  to  leave,  and 
become  secretary  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution. 

I possess,  among  other  treasures,  the 
manuscript  of  his  best-known  poem, 
although  certainly  not  his  best  pro- 
duction, that  of  " Cuddle  Doon.” 

It  was,  indeed,  as  if  a cord  had  sud- 
denly snapped  in  my  own  life  when, 
after  a brief  illness,  he  was  taken  away. 
He  was  a genial  companion,  while  his 
fund  of  stories  was  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible one,  and  he  told  them  well. 
And  as  regards  his  productions,  a con- 
temporary has  well  said  : “ If  we  keep 
for  him  a little  niche  in  our  hearts  and 
in  our  country’s  literature,  it  is  as  the 
poet  of  the  railway  we  would  choose 
to  enshrine  him.” 


CHAPTER  V 

ON  THE  HUMOURS  OF  PREFERMENT 

SOME  years  ago  an  ostrich  died,  and 
amongst  the  numerous  things  found 
in  its  stomach  was  a piece  of  paper,  evi- 
dently a portion  of  a book.  A learned 
anatomist  was  consulted,  and  he  found 
that  it  was  a portion  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  only  part  of  the 
volume  which  the  ostrich  could  not 
digest  being  the  " Thirty-nine  Articles." 

In  the  career  of  an  assistant  librarian 
there  are  many  things  which  he  finds 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  one  of  the 
perplexities  besetting  his  path  is  the 
methods  in  which  various  appointments 
are  filled. 

Of  course,  in  many  institutions  a 
post  advertised  in  several  papers  as 
7i 
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vacant  is  simply  a blind  for  the  general 
public,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  are 
annually  wasted  in  printing  testi- 
monials to  testify  to  the  applicant’s 
general  fitness  for  the  situation  ad- 
vertised. 

And  when  this  is  not  the  case,  an 
applicant  runs  a risk  of  being  actually 
set  down  as  an  ignoramus  if  he  asks  for 
a schedule  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  a 
librarian’s  post.  In  this  I am  not 
romancing  in  the  least,  as  I had  per- 
sonal testimony  on  this  point. 

A situation  was  advertised  in  the 
Athenceum,  in  the  Academy,  and  also  in 
the  Scotsman,  and  perhaps  in  other 
papers,  but  I particularly  recall  seeing 
it  in  the  three  mentioned.  It  was 
apparently  a superior  post,  because  in 
this  instance  applicants  were  not  to 
apply  at  the  library  in  question,  but  to 
a certain  high  official  of  the  town.  I 
wrote  for  a schedule  of  duties,  and  in  a 
few  days  received  a reply,  which,  as  far 
as  I remember,  ran  as  follows  : 
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“ Sir, 

" In  answer  to  your  application 
for  a schedule  of  duties  for  the  vacant 
post  of  librarian  in  this  city,  I beg  to 
state  that  if  you  have  been  an  assistant 
librarian  for  the  number  of  years  stated 
in  your  letter,  you  ought  to  be  aware 
of  what  these  are.  And,  further,  unless 
you  have  local  influence  you  need  not 
apply  for  the  situation. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 


I repeat  again,  I am  not  romancing, 
for  these  are  the  exact  words  of  this 
gentleman’s  letter,  as  far  as  my  memory 
retains  them.  A more  insulting  com- 
munication could  hardly  have  been 
sent  to  anyone.  I showed  the  letter 
to  several  individuals,  and  although 
they  advised  me  to  make  the  letter 
public,  I did  not.  The  gentleman  who 
obtained  the  post,  however,  had  never 
been  trained  as  a librarian  : he  had  the 
requisite  “ local  influence.”  He  still 
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occupies  the  position,  and  the  world  is 
the  richer  by  certain  valuable  literary 
productions  of  his,  which  are  of  solid 
merit. 

Then,  again,  committees  have,  gener- 
ally speaking,  a wide  circle  of  friends 
who  are  not  above  competing  for  an 
agreeable  post,  and  one,  of  course, 
which,  like  the  drawing-up  of  a cata- 
logue, can  be  far  better  done  by  every 
individual  who  has  never  perhaps  con- 
sulted one ! I know  of  one  librarian 
who  announced  his  retirement  on  the 
grounds  of  ill-health  after  a certain 
date,  and  the  situation  was  advertised 
in  the  usual  manner.  Having  a strong 
belief  that  I had  a chance  here,  I 
obtained  testimonials,  and  went  to  the 
expense  of  printing — they  were  to  be 
twenty-five  in  number — and  I was  on 
the  eve  of  sending  them  away  by  post, 
when  I thought  of  writing  for  more 
information.  And  this  is  what  I learnt. 
The  retiring  librarian  had,  previous  to 
the  advertisement  being  drawn  up. 
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spoke  to  the  committee,  and  urging 
upon  them  the  desirability  of  inserting 
the  words,  “must  have  library  ex- 
perience/’ but  this  was  opposed  because 
the  influential  member  of  the  committee 
had  a nominee  ready  who  had  none. 

In  spite  of  these  known  facts,  and  to 
see  if  the  nominee  would  really  obtain 
the  appointment,  I sent  in  my*  testi- 
monials, with  the  result  that  my  name 
appeared  on  the  short  leet.  But  this 
was  of  no  importance  so  far  as  being 
any  nearer  to  the  coveted  position,  and 
the  committee  duly  appointed  the  friend 
of  the  influential  member  of  committee. 

There  would  be  no  objection,  I dare 
say,  to  such  a piece  of  work  if  the  post 
were  not  advertised,  but  it  does  seem 
rather  hypocritical  to  put  assistants  to 
needless  expense,  with  a great  deal  of 
anxiety,  when  such  a course  might  be 
avoided. 

It  is  simply  astonishing  to  find  the 
kind  of  applicants  who  have  such  a 
strong  penchant  for  library  work. 
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Among  these  are  men  who  have  been 
in  a variety  of  employments,  and 
simply  desire  to  have  a new  sensation. 
Others  have  all  the  talents  possible — in 
their  own  estimation — but  the  one 
absolutely  essential  for  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  their  duties  is  conspicu- 
ously absent.  The  accredited  cata- 
loguer in  libraries  is  often  given  hints 
how  to  catalogue  books  by  certain 
readers  who  would  make  one  on  the 
principles  of  a zoological  collection — 
almost  every  entry  being,  like  these 
creatures,  “ fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.” 

During  my  enforced  retirement  in 
the  country  I had  abundant  leisure, 
when  there  came  tokens  of  returning 
energy,  for  scanning  the  numerous 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers.  And 
although  I have  depicted  the  uselessness 
of  applying  for  the  post  of  librarian  on 
the  strength  of  excellent  testimonials, 
still,  I would  not  have  assistants  under 
the  impression  that  such  a discipline  is 
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unnecessary.  By  no  means : I would 
have  them  utilize  every  opportunity  of 
advancing  higher  up  the  social  ladder, 
but — 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

I remember  a gentleman,  who  had 
at  one  period  of  his  life  occupied  several 
prominent  positions,  remarking  to  me  : 
“ People  may  talk  about  Providence  as 
a factor  of  no  consequence  in  this  life, 
but  I must  dispute  that  point,  as  I 
have  found  there  was  a shaping  of  my 
destiny  by  a higher  Power.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  live  in 
both  a practical  and  materialistic  age, 
but  there  are  still  believers  left  in 
Providence  yet,  although  the  most  of 
them  are  classed  by  better  judges  as 
belonging  to  the  same  species  as  the 
invertebrates.  However,  I here  give 
what  befell  me,  and  the  reader  can  judge 
whether  Providence  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  hand  or  not. 
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After  having  tried  again  and  again 
without  success  to  obtain  employment, 
to  my  astonishment  I received,  after 
being  absent  from  duty  for  a year  and 
a half,  a postcard  intimating  that  there  * 
was  a vacancy  in  a certain  library,  and 
I was  requested  to  call  personally  on 
the  librarian  at  a certain  hour. 

I had  never  applied  for  the  post ; it 
was  not  advertised  ; I did  not  know  a 
single  individual  of  the  committee,  and 
yet  I received  notice  of  the  vacancy. 
Such  a state  of  matters  was  beyond  me, 
but  I called  and  saw  the  librarian,  a 
man  with  shrewd  eyes  and-  pleasant 
manner,  who  received  me  in  a large 
apartment,  where  I afterwards  learnt 
the  meetings  of  committee  were  held. 

After  a few  preliminaries,  he  said  : 
“You  will  perhaps  be  curious  to  know 
how  I learnt  of  your  whereabouts,  but 

I happened  to  be  calling  at 

Library,  and  the  librarian  there  said 
you  had  been  an  applicant  for  a 
post  there,  and  showed  me  your  testi- 
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monials.  By  the  way,  have  you  a good 
temper  ?” 

This  question  was  laughingly  asked, 
but  I satisfied  him  on  this  point  by 
remarking  : “ Well,  I was  nearly  five 

years  in Library,  and  there  were  a 

considerable  proportion  of  ladies  among 
the  subscribers  to  it !” 

The  natural  inference  was  drawn, 
and  then  I was  told  to  come  up  for 
judgment  before  the  committee  that 
week  along  with  other  candidates. 

I went  home  rather  elated,  feeling 
hopeful,  and  in  the  interval  called  on  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  I thought 
could  influence  some  of  the  committee, 
but  he  said  his  influence  was  nil.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  the  clergyman  of 
the  church  with  which  my  parents  were 
connected  came  round,  and  was  natur- 
ally told  how  affairs  stood.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  type  ; he  believed 
in  taking  such  and  other  matters  " to 
the  throne  of  grace/’  and  accordingly 
introduced  my  special  needs  to  that 
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Providence  about  whom  there  is  such  a 
divided  opinion  even  in  ecclesiastical 
circles. 

Well,  I obtained  the  situation,  and 
when  my  worthy  father  told  of  his  son’s 
success,  the  clergyman  patted  him  on 
the  back,  while  his  face  plainly  said  : 
" What  other  result  could  you  have 
expected,  when  Providence,  through 
me,  knew  all  about  your  needs  ?” 

And  thus  again  was  I reinstated 
among  my  friends,  for,  as  Langford  has 
it  in  his  Praise  of  Books : " Books  are 
friends,  and  what  friends  they  are  ! 
Their  love  is  deep  and  unchanging, 
their  patience  inexhaustible,  their 
gentleness  perennial,  their  forbearance 
unbounded,  and  their  sympathy  with- 
out selfishness.  Strong  as  man,  and 
tender  as  woman,  they  welcome  you  in 
every  mood,  and  never  turn  from  you 
in  distress.” 

Had  I remained  in  my  former 
situation,  I would  never  have  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a quiet  evening  to 
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spend  as  I chose.  As  my  duties  were 
over  at  four  o’clock,  I had  now  leisure 
for  any  hobby  which  would  lighten 
toil.  I believe  in  having  a hobby.  It 
saves  many  a man  from  breaking  down 
in  middle  life,  provided  it  be  an 
innocent  one. 

The  hobbies  of  assistant  librarians 
would  make  interesting  reading,  if 
truthfully  unfolded.  One,  and  one 
only,  I ever  knew  who  had  a hobby, 
and  that  a noble  and  lofty  one.  He 
preached  for  a number  of  years  in  the 
pulpits  of  various  churches,  doing  right 
royal  service,  taking  a Bible-class  fre- 
quently. In  the  course  of  five  years, 
in  addition  to  preaching  twice,  and 
also  addressing  various  Sabbath  schools, 
I know  he  delivered  over  350  sermons. 
Although  he  was  requested  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  accept  a “ call  ” 
to  the  ministry,  he  preferred  to  remain 
an  assistant,  to  the  regret  of  many. 

Numerous  biographies  have  too  many 
glosses  put  over  them,  and  they  spoil 
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what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
literary  banquet.  They  simply  become 
as  a Barmecide’s  feast — a shadow  of 
what  might  have  been  a substantial 
and  excellent  entertainment. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ASSISTANT’S  RECREATIONS 

IT  is  somewhat  difficult  to  leave  out 
the  personal  element  in  such  remin- 
iscences, because  it  serves  as  the  links 
of  the  chain  on  which  to  suspend  my 
observation.  I had  not  been  many 
months  in  my  new  sphere,  of  which  I will 
speak  more  particularly  later  on,  when  I 
became  engaged  in  a new  life,  taking 
part  in  evangelistic  work  with  one  of 
the  most  typical  evangelists,  whose  life 
was  a veritable  drama  in  many  acts. 

Of  the  work  of  this  estimable  gentle- 
man I will  quote  an  illustration,  not 
from  my  own  pen,  but  from  that  of  a 
master-craftsman  in  literature,  Frank 
T.  Bullen.  In  his  The  Apostles  of  the 
South-East,  he  there  refers  to  Richard 
83  6—2 
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Weaver,  and  after  describing  the 
evangelist’s  hold  over  his  audience,  and 
his  intense  earnestness,  Bullen  goes  on 
to  state  the  conversion  of  two  men  who 
came  with  the  intent  to  disturb  the 
meeting,  and  to  break  it  up,  one  of 
whom  spent  on  an  average  £ 2 a week 
on  drink. 

“ Mr.  Weaver,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
the  sweat  streaming  down  his  shin- 
ing face,  pleaded,  warned,  exhorted, 
until,  suddenly  as  he  had  begun,  he 
ceased  his  address,  and  began  to  pray 
that  his  hearers  might  then  and  there 
be  converted,  and  receive  the  assurance 
of  everlasting  life.  He  did  not  finish 
that  prayer.  While  yet  in  the  flood- 
tide  of  it  a voice  arose  from  the  midst 
of  his  audience,  a curious  hoarse  cry  of 
' God  save  my  soul !'  It  was  Bill 
Maskery,  smitten  to  the  core  of  his 
stony  heart,  and  unable  longer  to 
restrain  himself.  Leaping  to  the  occa- 
sion, the  preacher  spread  out  his  arms, 
calling  in  tones  of  melting  sweetness  : 
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4 Come,  my  poor  brother  ; come  and  be 
cleansed.  God  wants  yon,  Christ  died 
for  you,  heaven  waits  for  you ; come 
and  be  happy/  And,  literally  obeying 
him,  Bill  Maskery  sprang  to  his  feet. 
With  the  same  energy  which  he  had 
often  shown  in  bursting  through  a race- 
course crowd,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
platform,  followed  by  his  brother,  and, 
falling  upon  their  knees,  the  pair  con- 
fessed their  acceptance  of  the  mercy  of 
Christ. 

" Many  more  of  their  intimates  fol- 
lowed their  example,  making  that  night 
one  long  to  be  remembered  in  Wal- 
worth. . . . Their  desertion  from  the 
devil’s  army  caused  something  like  a 
panic  in  the  sin-blighted  neighbour- 
hood where  they  lived,  especially  when 
they  both  showed  the  same  sturdy 
regardlessness  of  all  consequences  in  the 
new  way  as  they  had  always  manifested 
in  the  old.” 

This  is  a picture  from  life,  as  I can 
testify.  Of  all  the  evangelists  I have 
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heard,  none  have  equalled  for  earnest- 
ness and  fervent  zeal  Richard  Weaver. 
I have  sat  beside  him  on  the  platform, 
and  have  seen  the  sweat  fall  on  his 
Bible  like  large  thunder  raindrops,  and 
perhaps  the  parallel  might  be  carried 
still  further  if  I said  his  addresses  smelt 
occasionally  of  sulphur.  He  was  a fast 
speaker,  and  reporters  had  a somewhat 
difficult  task  in  following  his  rapid 
utterances. 

I need  not  state  what  part  I took  in 
the  campaigns,  but  when  going  home  of 
an  evening  with  him  I received  an 
insight  into  his  enthusiasm  which  I 
would  otherwise  have  missed,  for  in 
passing  groups  of  loafers  and  young 
men  and  maidens  he  never  lost  the 
chance  of  saying : “ Come  to  Jesus, 
brother  ” ; “ Christ  died  for  sinners  ” ; 
“ Believe  and  trust  Jesus,”  and  similar 
expressions.  The  cinematograph  was 
not  invented  in  these  days,  but  if  it  had 
been  at  work  there  would  have  been 
such  a study  of  facial  expressions  as 
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would  have  gladdened  even  the  heart 
of  a Darwinian. 

Weaver  had  startled  Scotland  a 
generation  previously,  and  a number 
of  the  converts  made  at  that  period 
rallied  and  wrought  at  his  side.  He 
was  a man  who  earned  his  living,  as  I 
have  noted,  in  an  ancient  Biblical 
manner,  “ by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.” 
Into  his  singing  he  threw  the  same 
enthusiasm.  He  then,  with  his  right 
hand  behind  his  ear,  a habit  with  him, 
seemed  in  the  heaven  of  happiness,  and 
even  when  I accompanied  the  choir  on 
the  harmonium  in  the  largest  hall  in 
the  City  his  voice  was  away  in  the  air, 
like  the  lark  in  the  sky,  above  and 
beyond  all  others. 

He  did  not  adopt  the  questionable 
Yankee  inventions  of  being  saved  by  a 
show  of  hands.  He  had  too  much 
religion  for  religious  humbug  to  have  a 
place  in  him,  and  his  experiences  in  the 
pit  and  of  fighting  had  given  him  an 
insight  into  life  which  is  certainly 
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lacking  in  so  many  kid-gloved  evangel- 
ists, who  simply  pander  to  sensation- 
alism and  certain  newspapers. 

To  myself  the  sights  I witnessed  in 
the  retiring-rooms  at  the  after-meetings 
were  revelations  of  a life  which  has  no 
parallel  in  ordinary  experience.  Certain 
people  gathered  there,  not  one  night, 
but  determinedly  night  after  night,  and, 
like  Christian  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrims 
Progress,  never  had  peace  until  they 
had  spiritually  taken  their  flight  from 
the  City  of  Destruction. 

There  was  a kinship  between  the 
methods  of  Weaver  and  Professor 
Drummond,  whom  I also  knew,  and 
each  teacher  had  the  same  end  in  view 
— the  betterment  of  the  individual — 
although  Weaver’s  method  was  the 
more  aggressive. 

In  such  company,  then,  I was  induced 
to  undertake  the  guidance  of  a band  of 
young  men,  whose  ages  ranged  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one.  One  was  an 
apprentice  sweep,  another  was  in  a 
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public-house,  a third  was  with  a 
" scissors-to-grind  ” man,  while  one 
was  an  apprentice  butcher.  Two  of  the 
seven  could  read  a little,  four  in  a very 
halting  manner,  and  one  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Formerly  these  individuals  had  been 
under  the  charge  of  a missionary  lady, 
who  had  received  an  appointment  in 
China.  The  room  in  which  they 
gathered  at  night  was  at  the  back  of  a 
watchmaker’s  shop,  looking  into  a 
back-yard ; it  contained  a table,  with 
two  forms,  and  an  equal  number  of 
chairs,  some  three  dozen  books,  and 
was  lit  with  gas. 

I was  somewhat  new  to  the  work, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  I made  a few 
blunders  at  the  beginning,  for  each  had 
to  be  taught  the  particular  branch  in 
which  he  was  most  deficient.  While 
one  was  engaged  in  learning  spelling, 
several  of  the  others  would  be  engaged 
in  a game  requiring  some  thought,  and 
my  backward  pupil  had  to  be  taught 
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how  to  hold  a pen,  and  it  was  wonderful 
the  progress  he  made  once  he  became 
interested  in  his  work.  For  a time 
everything  was  pleasant  enough,  and 
then  murmurings  arose,  the  attendance 
dwindled,  and  I had  to  go  and  visit 
them  in  their  homes,  where  I was 
always  welcomed  with  a quiet  courtesy. 
I own  this  much.  I did  enjoy  this 
visiting,  but  the  smell  of  sewer  gas  and 
other  outpourings  wellnigh  turned  me 
sick  at  times,  and  it  was  only  after  I 
had  been  in  such  an  atmosphere  for  a 
few  minutes  that  I recovered  myself. 

One  of  the  lads  in  the  employment  of 
the  itinerent  cutler  begat  an  appetite 
for  strong  drink,  and  there  was  little 
cause  for  wonder  in  this,  as  his  meal- 
time was  very  erratic;  and  the  rest 
wanted  a lady  to  teach  them  ! One  of 
the  lads  I was  really  sorry  for  : he  had 
a healthy  frame,  and  an  intelligent  face, 
but  was  a cripple.  His  accident  had 
been  brought  about  in  a simple  way. 
In  travelling  on  his  father’s  cart,  who 
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was  a “ pig  ” dealer — that  is,  one  who 
sold  and  exchanged  crockery  for  cash 
and  old  rags — he  had  been  thrown  from 
the  cart  when  moving  rapidly,  the 
consequence  being  that  his  knee-cap 
had  been  displaced,  and  he  had  become 
lame.  His  services  being  of  some 
importance,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  mishap,  with  the  result  that  his  leg 
became  stiff,  and  he  swung  himself 
along  with  the  aid  of  a stick. 

When  I knew  Will  he  was  subject  to 
pains  in  the  knee,  and  his  father  at  last 
took  him  to  the  infirmary,  where  the 
doctors  declared  that  to  save  his  life  he 
must  undergo  an  operation,  and  get  it 
amputated.  I was  not  so  sure  that 
such  an  operation  was  necessary,  and  a 
medical  friend  was  called  in.  We  went 
down  to  the  close  where  he  resided ; a 
few  questions  were  put,  his  leg  carefully 
examined,  with  the  action  of  his  heart. 

I remember  one  or  two  of  the  ques- 
tions asked : 

“ Did  the  doctors  at  the  infirmary 
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say  that  you  would  be  able  to  stand  the 
operation  ?” 

“ No  ; they  said  nothing  about  that, 
but  I am  going  to  risk  it.” 

“ And  what  do  you  think  about  it 
yourself  ?” 

“ I am  just  going  to  do  what  they 
want,”  was  the  reply. 

My  friend  the  doctor  told  me  he  was 
certain  that  he  would  die  under  the 
operation,  and  he  said  that  in  order  to 
insure  even  a doubtful  success,  he 
would  require  to  be  well  fed  for  some 
time  previous.  After  some  persuasion 
he  consented  to  this  course,  and  in  the 
interval  I tried  to  get  him  admitted  to 
an  institution  where  he  would  be  kindly 
cared  for.  Failing  in  this,  he  was 
admitted  to  another,  but  in  the  course 
of  a week  dropped  dead  in  one  of  the 
rooms  from  failure  of  the  heart’s 
action.  Almost  needless  to  say,  I 
heard  of  his  death  with  great  regret,  for 
he  had  a kindly  nature. 

I was  invited  to  become  superin- 
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tendent  of  a Sabbath-School  and  a 
Band  of  Hope,  which  proved  very 
flourishing  and  useful. 

The  books  which  the  former  obtained 
a loan  of  were  by  no  means  of  an 
attractive  kind.  They  were  about  as 
attractive  as  a walk  in  a mausoleum 
would  be,  while  the  smell  of  numbers  of 
these  made  one  think  they  had  been 
buried  in  some  grave,  and  but  recently 
resurrected. 

Many  of  the  books  were  in  loose 
attire,  almost  all  very  soiled.  They 
were  mainly  of  a forgotten  type,  where 
the  good  boy  died  very  soon  at  an  early 
age,  making  it  appear  a heroic  thing 
for  a healthy  boy  to  desire  to  be  re- 
ligious, as  his  fate  was  thus  fore- 
shadowed. The  bad  boy  was  made  so 
wickedly  attractive  that  he  usually 
lived  to  a good  old  age.  The  result,  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  that  in  many  cases 
the  teacher’s  well-meant  lessons  fell  on 
hardened  soil,  and  the  good  was  undone. 

Since  the  opening  of  free  libraries 
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matters  have  certainly  improved.  Sab- 
bath-school libraries  have  been  reno- 
vated and  made  more  attractive,  and 
the  children  are  given  books  of  a less 
morbid  type. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  I 
attended  the  Sabbath-evening  ad- 
dresses given  by  Professor  Drummond 
in  the  Oddfellows’  Hall.  The  recol- 
lection of  these  lingers  with  a species  of 
old-world  fragrance  in  my  memory, 
more  especially,  I think,  on  account  of 
the  singing.  Students  can  sing,  and 
they  sang  with  a power  and  a relish 
which  put  the  choirs  and  organ  services 
in  the  far-off  background. 

Drummond  had  a style  of  his  own 
which  no  one  could  imitate.  The 
matter  of  his  addresses  was  also 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
preacher  or  evangelist.  All  the  same,  I 
never  could  make  out  the  basis  of  his 
beliefs  ; it  was  interwoven  with  evolu- 
tion, morality,  and  religion,  and  a 
certain  stoicism  that  was  certainly  not 
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the  Christianity  as  preached  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  But  one  thing 
Drummond  did : he  stimulated  and 
helped  many  a student  to  live  a clean 
life,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  attaining 
to  higher  things. 

Smith  and  Studd,  too,  did  a splendid 
work  among  the  students,  and  kindled 
enthusiasm  and  missionary  zeal  which 
has  not  died  down  after  the  lapse  of 
these  many  years.  As  a rule,  a pro- 
fessor was  in  the  chair  at  the  meetings, 
and  their  prayers  and  helpful  words 
proved  good  ballast  to  steady  the 
lighter  and  younger  boats  on  their 
way  across  the  seas  of  life. 

In  1824  the  medical  student  was  thus 
described  : "He  is  one  who  wears  a 
white  greatcoat,  and  consequently  talks 
loud.  His  hat  inclines  knowingly  to 
one  side  of  his  head,  and  the  bright  hues 
of  an  Oriental  handkerchief  decorate 
his  neck.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
activity  in  his  motions.” 

But  while  the  latter  part  is  still  true, 
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the  medical  student  has  changed  since 
Drummond,  and  Studd,  and  Smith 
laboured — and  shall  I not  also  include 
Dr.  Kelman?  The  author  of  Looking 
Backwards — who  once  told  me  on  a 
visit  to  the  library  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  a librarian — advises 
his  students  to  “ read  R.  E.  Prothero’s 
or  John  Ker’s  book  on  the  Psalms,  and 
you  will  see  what  the  Psalms  have  done 
for  this  country.  I urge  you  to  read 
your  Bibles.  I certainly  think  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  Bible  knowledge 
formed  a part  of  the  preliminary 
examination.  ...  A man  who  knows 
his  Bible  well  is  on  the  way  to  become 
a good  surgeon.  . . . Remember  this, 
that  you  are  all  teachers,  and  your 
influence  is  tremendous.” 

That  was  one  of  the  lessons  rubbed 
into  the  students  over  and  over  again  by 
Drummond,  each  individual  influence 
telling  on  his  neighbour,  and  many  a 
story  of  “ wasters  ” he  told. 

The  library  assistant  stands  in  a 
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peculiar  vantage-ground  for  obiter  dicta. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  in  a whispering-gallery 
like  to  that  of  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  and 
he  hears  many  tales  not  only  “ of  for- 
gotten lore,”  but  anecdotes  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  lecturers. 

On  one  occasion  a divinity  student, 
who  was  somewhat  backward  in  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  was  called  upon 
to  read  and  construe.  He  did  so,  but, 
venturing  to  say  that  the  professor’s 
explanation  of  the  passage  was  not 
consistent  with  the  ordinary  orthodox 
view,  he  was  suddenly  pulled  up  by  the 
remark : “ I am  not  here  to  teach 
theology ; I am  here  to  teach  the  true 
meaning  of  the  text.” 

It  is  reported,  and  I believe  truly,  of 
the  same  professor  that,  coming  in 
rather  late  to  his  class,  he  said : 
“ Gentlemen,  we  will  do  without  any 
extraneous  aid  this  morning,  and 
proceed  to  business.” 

This  spirit  is  not  found  nowadays, 
and  workers  in  the  theological  field  and 
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mission  field  have  realized  that  the 
“ extraneous  aid  ” is  the  dynamo  which 
puts  into  action  the  electrifying  spirit- 
ual influences  which  move  the  hearts 
of  men  on  to  the  highest  plane  of 
manhood. 

Many  assistant  librarians,  like  assis- 
tant booksellers,  do  not  overwork  their 
brains,  nor,  it  may  candidly  be  said, 
their  bodies.  They  saunter  physically 
and  intellectually  through  life.  Some 
assistants  patronize  the  theatre  weekly, 
and  a few  have  never,  or  rarely,  entered 
a place  of  worship  since  the  day  they 
were  taken  there  to  be  baptized,  or 
went  there  to  be  confirmed.  And 
these  assistants  are  the  most  orthodox 
believers,  but  clergymen  to  them  are 
simply  specimens  of  the  god  Janus, 
ready  to  serve  God  and  mammon  with 
equal  facility. 

To  spend  a few  coppers  in  a “ nip  ” 
is  as  good  as  an  introduction  to  a duke 
or  a lord  ; to  give  an  equal  amount  to 
foreign  missions  is  a piece  of  the 
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blankest  nonsense.  And  while  there 
are  a few  assistants  of  that  species,  he 
is  not  unknown  on  the  golf-links,  and 
takes  his  turn,  too,  on  occasions  at  the 
football  field  as  a spectator,  and  is  fond 
of  a spin  on  his  bicycle. 

He  can  tell  a reader  all  about  the 
various  players,  but  the  greater  men  in 
the  literary  field  are  to  him  practically 
unknown.  Carlyle,  Froude,  Macaulay, 
are  merely  as  algebraical  symbols,  and 
nothing  more.  He  can  indeed  tell  when 
their  works  are  on  the  shelves,  but  the 
food  he  never  tastes.  In  his  erratic 
moods  he  has  been  known  to  ask  what 
was  Victor  Hugo’s  first  name,  and 
takes  it  for  granted  that  Herbert 
Spencer  not  only  wrote  on  “ Political 
Institutions,”  but  that  his  magnum  opus 
was  the  Faerie  Queen  ! 

Some  assistants  are  adepts  in  com- 
piling statistics.  If  they  give  out  a 
bound  volume  of  a magazine  for  con- 
sultation in  the  reading-room,  that  goes 
for  a single  figure ; but  when  they  give 
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out  six  numbers,  in  the  returns  it  works 
out  as  six  volumes. 

Needless  to  state,  in  such  instances 
this  enterprising  assistant  raises  the 
returns  of  the  reading-room  in  such  a 
remarkable  manner  that  he  must  per- 
force have  a larger  salary,  and  also  may 
sometimes  get  what  he  deserves ! 

Even  clergymen  have  altered,  more 
especially  the  Nonconformists,  and 
wear  not  only  less  starch  in  their  collars, 
but  put  less  of  it  also  in  their  sermons, 
which  are  much  softer  and  sweeter  in 
consequence. 

Not  many  years  ago  a clergyman  was 
standing  amid  a small  group  of  people 
beside  a travelling  circus  in  a country 
village.  He  noticed  an  elderly  woman 
trying,  and  apparently  in  vain,  to  read 
one  of  the  mottoes  inscribed  on  a van 
with  flaming  pictures  of  improbable 
scenes. 

“ Can  you  tell  me  what  the  words  are 
up  there,  sir  ?"  she  inquired. 

“Yes,"  he  answered;  “these  are 
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two  German  words,  Ich  Dien,  and,” 
he  added — somewhat  unthinkingly,  I 
suppose,  and  more  for  the  joke  than 
anything  else,  " they  mean  * I serve 
God:  ” 

" Eh,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  " do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  God’ll  ha’e  ony- 
thing  to  do  wi ’ a travelling  circus  ?” 

It  was  the  same  clergyman  who  told 
me  the  following  story.  He  had  been 
called  in  by  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  his  church,  an  unlettered  man,  who 
had  never  travelled  a dozen  miles  from 
the  village  during  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage. He  felt  he  was  dying,  and 
wanted  as  much  spiritual  comfort  as 
he  could  obtain,  for  the  road  appeared 
very  dark  to  him. 

The  clergyman  read  a few  verses  of 
the  New  Testament  to  him,  and  then 
spoke  to  him  of  his  impending  change, 
doing  his  best  to  picture  the  state  of 
the  blissful  redeemed  and  the  glories  of 
heaven,  with  its  peace  and  rest.  To 
all  he  said  the  old  man  listened  very 
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attentively,  and  at  the  close  turned  his 
eyes  to  meet  the  minister’s,  while  he 
said  : " Aye,  it  maun  be  very  fine,  but 
I would  like  to  spend  a’  my  days  in 
Glenpeat !” 

We  live  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
the  British  Government  does  not  go  to 
such  extreme  measures  with  authors 
as  was  the  practice  in  many  cases  in 
bygone  days  of  other  governments. 
It  never  beheaded  authors,  much  as 
some  of  them  may  have  deserved  it. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  conferred  this  dis- 
tinction on  Pallavicino,  the  author  of 
the  Divortio  Celeste  (1643),  while  his 
book  was  selling  by  hundreds,  being 
eagerly  read  by  Protestants. 

On  several  occasions  an  author  had 
to  deny  himself  the  glory  of  seeing  his 
works  in  print  during  his  lifetime  on 
account  of  the  zest  with  which  a 
government  would  buy  up  his  produc- 
tions. We  have  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  an  author’s  worries  in  the  letters  of 
Paolo  Manuzio  (1569-70).  Writing  to 
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his  son,  who  had  inquired  about  his 
books,  he  says  : “ They  are  in  a safe 
place,  in  cases  carefully  secured,  as  you 
left  them  ” ; and  in  a later  letter  he 
writes  : “ I do  not  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing forbidden  or  suspected  among 
them.  I have  no  wish  to  touch  or  look 
at  them,  lest  I should  have  happen  to 
me  what  happened  to  an  employe  of 
mine,  who  has  had  five  months  in 
prison  and  risk  of  the  rope,  though 
without  his  fault,  only  for  being  men- 
tioned by  one  who  professed  to  have 
read  to  him,  here  in  the  house,  some 
pieces  of  Franco’s,  a writer  whose  mere 
name  is  enough  to  send  to  prison  any- 
one who  has  so  much  as  conversed  with 
him,  much  less  read  any  of  his  works.” 
This  Nicolo  Franco  suffered  the  fate 
of  Pallavicino,  for  he  was  an  adept  in 
producing  obscene  and  scurrilous  publi- 
cations, run  pretty  closely  by  certain 
popular  writers  of  our  own  time,  who 
feed  the  public  mind  with  gilded 
garbage,  and  style  it  “ literature.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


ABOUT  SOME  WORKS  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHERS 

T an  early  period  of  my  life  I wrote 


a poem,  and  unfortunately  it  was 
deemed  worthy  of  a place  in  a weekly 
newspaper.  I believe  I was  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  that  time,  and  I had  not  learnt 
that  genius  and  popularity  might  sud- 
denly die  out  like  breath  from  a frosty 
pane.  Once  having  begun,  I had  the 
misfortune  to  inflict  numerous  poetical 
pieces  on  the  public,  and,  as  I have 
stated,  two  volumes  were  published, 
although  naturally  the  best  have  not 
seen  the  light  ! 

Some  years  after  this  I became  ac- 
quainted with  the  editor  of  a certain 
magazine,  and  he  asked  me  to  write  a 
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short  article  for  it.  I was  not  quite  in 
the  position  of  the  well-known  char- 
acter in  Moliere’s  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil - 
homme , who  was  quite  enraptured  with 
the  idea  which  had  dawned  upon  him — 
that  he  had  been  talking  prose  all  his 
life,  and  had  hitherto  been  unaware  of 
the  fact.  But  I certainly  had  no  idea 
that  I could  write  prose  so  that  it  would 
be  appreciated  by  other  people.  How- 
ever, I tried  my  best,  and  succeeded. 
I was  then  asked  to  write  a story  in  two 
chapters  for  another  magazine,  and 
when  I was  rewarded  with  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  twenty  shillings,  I 
thought  I was  on  the  eve  of  finding  an 
El  Dorado. 

However,  I was  fairly  successful  with 
short  stories,  and  then,  becoming  more 
ambitious,  I wrote  to  a certain  editor 
asking  if  he  would  give  his  best  con- 
sideration to  one  which  I proposed 
writing,  naming  the  subject.  To  my 
surprise  he  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  accordingly  I started  for  a certain 
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district  in  the  West  of  Scotland  to  study 
places  and  characters.  More  successful 
than  I imagined  it  possible  to  be,  for  be 
it  known  I was  gathering  material  for 
smuggling  life,  genuine  and  not  con- 
cocted. One  evening  I found  myself  in 
the  house  of  the  nephew  of  a smuggler 
well  known  in  Ayrshire.  This  man, 
David  Lees,  who  was  almost  blind 
through  cataract  of  the  eyes,  and  could 
only  move  about  with  the  aid  of  a crutch, 
was  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  of  the  genuine  Scotch  humour. 

When  out  in  the  garden,  the  birds 
would  alight  on  his  arms  and  shoulders, 
and  feed  also  from  his  hands.  He  had 
a large  box  filled  with  curiosities,  such 
as  several  smugglers’  pistols,  with  the 
flint  lock,  of  which  I have  now  one  in 
my  own  possession  ; a kent,  a long- 
handled  whip  loaded  with  lead ; and  a 
genuine  wig,  which  was  worn  many 
times  by  Peden  the  Prophet,  of  which 
he  gave  me  the  history. 

Many  stories  of  smuggling  life  he  told 
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me,  in  which  his  uncle  figured  as  one  of 
the  heroes  very  frequently.  And  then 
he  directed  me  to  certain  spots  and 
places  famed  for  notable  or  traditional 
events,  to  which  I went,  and  great  indeed 
was  his  delight  when  we  forgathered  at 
intervals,  and  I recounted  to  him  what 
I had  seen,  and  how  his  statements  had 
been  confirmed  by  other  people. 

I may  say  that  the  story  was  duly 
written,  and  published.  Others,  on 
other  topics,  duly  appeared,  and  were 
also  paid  for. 

Of  course,  I have  had  the  inevitable 
experience  in  dealing  with  certain  pub- 
lishers— that  of  writing  a work  which 
they  in  their  kindness  of  heart  would 
produce,  “ taking  all  the  risks,"  if  I 
would  be  responsible  for  all  the  loss  ! 

One  experience  I had — that  of  writing 
a book  to  order,  which  never  was 
printed — I may  mention  here.  The 
work  was  to  appear  as  one  of  a series. 
I talked  over  the  matter  with  the  editor, 
and  as  he  had  apparently  been  ac- 
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quainted  with  some  of  my  previous 
works,  he  not  only  accepted  it  before- 
hand, but  stated  the  price  I would  be 
paid.  I had  already  gathered  the 
necessary  material  together,  yet  it  took 
me  fully  three  months’  strenuous  work 
to  get  it  completed. 

When  it  was  at  this  stage,  I wrote  the 
editor.  He  then  told  me  to  send  it 
direct  to  the  publishers,  promising  that 
it  would  make  its  appearance  at  an 
early  date.  But  the  Fates  decreed 
otherwise.  One  day  passed,  and  the 
manuscript  was  then  returned,  with 
the  laconic  remark  that  it  was  not 
wanted  for  the  series.  I then  wrote  the 
editor,  informing  him  of  what  had 
occurred. 

He  then  told  me  that  between  his 
order  and  the  forwarding  of  my  work  a 
few  “ tiffs  ” had  passed  between  him- 
self and  the  publishers,  with  the  result 
that  I was  metaphorically  crushed 
between  the  nether  and  the  upper 
millstone. 
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I possess,  however,  a delightful  letter 
from  that  editor  giving  his  opinion  of 
these  publishers.  It  is  a pity  it  cannot 
be  printed  in  full;  its  language  fits 
in  nicely  to  one’s  aggrieved  feelings, 
although  certain  of  the  expressions 
are  unacademic.  Although  I had 
the  written  agreement  stating  what  I 
was  to  be  paid,  I did  not  pursue  the 
matter  further,  much  as  I would  have 
liked  to  have  done.  Possibly  the 
editor  in  his  cooler  moments  might 
have  given  a less  critical  judgment. 
Even  a literary  critic  is  liable  to  err 
on  occasions. 

I thus  lost  at  that  period  some  £30, 
and  I realized  the  truth  of  Robert 
Browning’s  lines  : 

“ . . . Man  is  hurled 
From  change  to  change  unceasingly. 
His  soul’s  wings  never  furled.” 

In  all  these  experiences  I was  un- 
knowingly strengthening  my  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  manu- 
scripts, for  even  in  the  most  important 
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libraries  many  such  have  to  take  an 
ignoble  position  on  the  shelves  where 
the  sacred  dust  gathers  round  them, 
and  they  rest  in  peace. 

Of  serial  stories  I have  written  seven. 
Several  of  these  deal  with  the  contra- 
band trade  of  a bygone  day  in  Scotland. 
The  scenes  were  laid  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  many  miles  of  which  I 
tramped  in  order  to  obtain  definite 
particulars  and  local  colouring. 

The  Student's  Pilgrimage  appeared  in 
1893.  The  sketches  in  this  work  all 
related  to  certain  types  and  doings  of 
students  in  connection  with  University 
life.  Of  a different  type  was  one  of  the 
Kailyard  school,  entitled  The  Auld 
Kirk  Minister.  The  stories  therein 
were  mainly  humorous  and  pathetic. 
The  Scotch  in  it  was  at  any  rate  not 
a vile  concoction  in  the  way  of  special 
monstrosities  of  spelling  as  when  such 
works  are  written  by  English  authors — 
a language  or  a dialect  which,  as 
spoken  by  the  characters,  is  neither 
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found  in  Scotland  nor  anywhere 
else. 

A small  volume  of  sermons  entitled 
The  Withouts  of  the  New  Testament 
(1884)  was  speedily  sold  out.  And  in 
this  connection  I remember  of  Pro- 
fessor C coming  to  me  and  stating 

that,  being  rather  pressed  by  engage- 
ments, he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
using  and  delivering  one  of  my  com- 
positions to  a certain  gathering.  Thus 
it  appears,  if  it  were  not  for  the  lay 
individual,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
the  clerical  opportunist.  I took  the 
fact,  however,  as  a great  compliment 
to  my  theological  contributions. 

Numerous  short  stories  have  appeared 
in  various  quarters  under  a nom  de 
plume.  And  this  brings  me  back  to 
the  library,  where  I may  mention  a 
few  of  the  treasures  which  came  under 
my  notice,  for  few  people  realize  what 
such  libraries  really  contain.  Standard 
works  are  those  in  many  instances 
which  are  never  removed  from  the 
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shelves,  save  by  the  caretaker  in  order 
to  be  dusted.  Others,  again,  are  of 
such  value  that  no  sane  librarian  would 
lend  them. 

Here  it  was,  then,  that  there  were 
kept  such  works  as  the  Onus  Ecclesice , 
published  in  1524.  It  is  noteworthy 
for  the  price  paid  for  it,  as  can  be 
observed  from  the  handwriting  of  the 
purchaser.  “ This  book  I bought  of 
Mr.  Bateman,  who  told  me  Prince 
Eugene  would  have  given  him  two 
guineas  if  he  could  have  procured  him 
one.  Edition,  original  et  tres  rare. 
Burnet/' 

It  was  pleasant  to  handle  several 
notable  editions  of  the  Bible,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Biblia 
Sacra  Germanica,  two  volumes,  printed 
at  Strassburg  in  1485.  Apart  from  its 
clear  type,  this  Bible  contains  numerous 
quaint  illustrations,  a considerable 
number  of  which  are  hand-coloured. 
These  still  retain  their  primitive  bright- 
ness. Among  the  latter  is  a picture  of 
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King  David  and  Bathsheba.  The  latter 
is  represented  as  sitting  with  her  gar- 
ments above  her  knees,  with  her  feet 
immersed  in  a small  tub  of  water 
coloured  a dark  blue,  while  King  David 
is  observed  standing  on  a terrace,  with 
a very  melancholy  countenance  for  a 
man  supposed  to  be  in  love.  Under- 
neath where  he  stands  can  be  noticed 
a representation  of  the  serpent  sup- 
posed to  be  tempting  the  king. 

Another  woodcut,  also  coloured,  re- 
presents the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  act 
of  ascending  to  heaven  in  a four- 
wheeled  waggon,  underneath  which 
there  are  flames  streaming,  as  the 
prophet  himself  throws  his  mantle  to 
Elisha,  who  is  standing  by  the  banks 
of  a swiftly  flowing  river,  in  which 
several  water-fowl  are  disporting  them- 
selves. To  the  left  of  this  is  seen 
Elisha  watching  the  bears  devouring 
a number  of  young  people  for  having 
called  him  bad  names. 

A copy  of  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
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Scotland,  commonly  known  as  the 
“ Bassandyne,”  or  " Breeches  ” Bible, 
published  in  1579,  a^so  noteworthy. 
This  owes  its  popular  name  of  the 
“ Breeches  ” Bible  to  the  fact  that  in 
Genesis  iii.  7,  where  the  word  " aprons  ” 
occurs  it  has  “ breeches.’*  This  transla- 
tion, however,  appears  in  other  versions. 

The  " Bishop’s  Bible,”  a ponderous 
volume  printed  in  1568,  bears  on  the 
title-page  a portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  is  known  as  the  “ Treacle  ” Bible, 
from  the  verse  in  Jeremiah  viii.  22, 
wherein  the  word  “ balm  ” is  trans- 
lated as  above.  There  is  also,  however, 
a very  interesting  verse  in  Judges  ix.  53, 
which  reads  thus : “ And  a certain 
woman  cast  a piece  of  a millstone  upon 
Abimelech’s  head,  and  all  to  break  his 
“ brain-pan  !”  Possibly  she  was  the 
first  suffragette  mentioned  in  Scripture 
of  the  militant  type.  It  was  evident 
she  had  strong  determination,  and  also 
some  muscular  energy,  for  she  succeeded 
in  her  purpose. 
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Under  cover  of  a glass  case  there  is 
the  original  protest  of  the  Bohemian 
nobles  against  the  burning  of  John  Hus 
and  Jerome  of  Prague.  The  seals,  one 
hundred  in  all,  are  in  perfect  condition. 
This  important  document  was  “ bor- 
rowed ” by  a gentleman  from  its  former 
resting-place  in  Bohemia,  transferred 
to  Aberdeen  University,  and  then  for- 
warded to  its  present  abode.  Mr. 
Birrell,  in  his  work  In  the  Name  of  the 
Bodleian,  can  narrate  a similar  incident. 
Libraries  are  like  nations  : they  must 
become  rich  either  by  Free  Trade  or 
Protection. 

A manuscript  edition  of  Sir  David 
Lyndesay’s  Ane  Dialogue  between  Ex- 
perience and  ane  Courteour  is  worthy  of 
mention  from  the  way  in  which  the 
worthy  author  draws  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  publications  had 
been  treated  in  France.  “ Gentyll 
redaris,”  he  says,  “ I will  adverteis  you 
that  thare  is  of  this  Bukis  imprentit 
in  France,  the  quhilk  is  all  verry  fals, 

8-2 
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and  wantes  the  tane  half,  and  all 
wrang  spelit,  and  left  out  heir  ane  lyne, 
and  there  twa  wordis.  To  conclude, 
they  are  all  fals.”  Pirated  editions 
were  doing  much  detriment  to  the 
British  author  then  as  now.  And  this 
was  in  1566.* 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  well- 
known  manuscript  reserved  for  certain 
pulpits  once  a week.  Although  in 
many  cases  it  is,  like  certain  bills,  taken 
as  " read/'  yet  it  brings  criticism,  like 
that  of  the  publishers  with  the  authors, 
in  its  train.  A certain  student  of  my 
acquaintance  had  such  an  experience. 
Having  to  fulfil  a preaching  engagement 
in  a certain  village  in  Arran,  he  was  met 
at  the  pier  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
by  an  aged  peasant. 

" Can  you  preach  in  the  Gallic  ?”  he 
asked. 

* See  “ The  Edinburgh  University  Li- 
brary : An  Account  of  its  Rarer  Books 
and  Manuscripts,”  by  David  Cuthbertson. 
Schulze  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1910. 
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“ No,  I am  sorry,’ * was  the  reply. 

“ That  is  a pity — a great  pity.” 

The  student  preached  twice  on  the 
following  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
evening  service  his  old  acquaintance 
was  at  the  vestry  waiting  for  him. 

“ Didn’t  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  you 
could  not  preach  in  the  Gallic  ?”  he 
asked. 

" Yes,  I did,”  was  the  answer. 

“ Ah,  well,  sir,  neither  can  you  preach 
in  the  English  !” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


READING-ROOM  STUDENTS  AND 
OTHERS 

ON  the  outskirts  of  many  districts  in 
Scotland  the  traveller  may  discern 
a hoarding  with  the  peculiar  word 
" Toom  V*  inscribed  thereon  (or  painted) 
in  large  letters.  The  sound  of  the  word 
reminds  one  of  certain  events  in  the 
thrilling  passages  of  Rider  Haggard’s 
novels,  when  brave  warriors  saluted 
their  Zulu  chief. 

The  word  " boom  ” and  “ toom  ” 
have  a kindred  sound,  but  the  latter 
has  no  connection  with  royalty  or 
royal  honours.  It  denotes  a spot  of 
archaeological  interest,  because  old  tins, 
hats,  bricks,  pieces  of  wood,  dead  cats, 
and  aged,  disreputable  books  may  be 
118 
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thrown  there  so  as  to  fill  up  a gap  in 
Mother  Earth.  And  many  people  are 
under  the  impression  that  a library 
and  a reading-room  are  what  I might 
term  “ tooms  ” for  every  kind  of 
literature — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
which  may  be  printed. 

I was  appointed  assistant  in  the 
reading-room  in  my  new  sphere.  Un- 
like most  places  of  that  kind,  there  lay 
not  a single  magazine  or  newspaper  on 
any  of  the  tables.  Properly  it  was  a 
consultation  room,  and  when  I first 
went  there,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, the  ordinary  student  consulted 
many  varieties  of  Bohns,  and  the 
medical  textbooks  smelt  strongly  of 
unappetizing  odours.  Certain  enter- 
prising news  - editors  and  others  ad- 
dressed their  issues  to  the  reading- 
room  under  the  impression  that  they 
would  be  seen  of  the  frequenters,  and 
thus  bring  them  in  more  kudos,  but  it 
was  a false  idea. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  hour  there 
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was  always  a rush  of  students  ; fre- 
quently there  would  be  two  hundred  in 
the  room  at  one  time.  When  it  had 
been  raining  throughout  the  day,  and 
the  readers’  clothes  were  saturated,  the 
atmosphere  was  of  a kind  not  usually 
found  in  a sanatorium.  There  hovered 
inside  a smell  thick,  clammy,  sweaty, 
and  nasty. 

Each  reader  consulting  a book  had 
to  fill  up  a slip  giving  his  name  and 
address,  and  the  title  of  the  volume 
required.  A few  were  sharper  than 
others.  They  did  not  wait  to  fill  up  a 
slip  at  the  table  whereon  they  lay,  but, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  kept  a 
supply  at  home,  so  they  generally 
secured  first  prize. 

Occasionally  smartness  came  to  grief. 
One  student  ruefully  told  me  that  he 
had  on  one  occasion  to  pay  the  sum  of 
sixpence  to  His  Majesty’s  Post  Office 
because  he  had,  in  an  inadvertent 
moment,  dropped  several  of  the  slips 
containing  his  name  and  address  into 
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a letter-box,  which  were  conveyed  to 
him,  he  being  charged  double  postage 
on  each  because  they  were  unstamped. 

Some  students,  in  their  zeal  for  learn- 
ing, forgot  the  elementary  principles 
of  morality.  Not  having  the  requisite 
keys  of  knowledge,  they  appropriated 
the  property  of  the  establishment, 
certain  important  leaves  going  amiss- 
ing.  At  times  the  culprit  was  detected, 
and  suffered  the  consequences  of  his 
folly ; others  walked  abroad  conscious 
of  their  own  faults  and  cleverness. 

To  be  cleverish  is  not  always  to  be 
clever.  One  smart  individual  came  to 
grief  because  his  class  papers  were  too 
perfect.  For  a fortnight  this  student 
studied  a certain  book,  unasked  for  by 
others.  After  the  examination  was 
over,  the  Professor  came  across  to  the 
library  to  make  certain  inquiries,  and 
having  no  notion  I was  being  used  as  a 
means  to  unfold  a deception,  I gave  all 
the  information  which  lay  in  my  power, 
more  especially  concerning  the  date 
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when  the  work  in  question  was  taken 
out,  with  the  name  of  the  reader. 

Taken  before  the  court,  the  culprit 
confessed  that  he  had,  “ from  informa- 
tion received,”  known  what  book  was 
to  be  set  for  the  examination.  The 
result  was  that  he  retired  for  a year 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with 
full  liberty  to  consult  the  best  text- 
books on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of 
truth  to  morality,  and  their  connection 
with  University  degrees. 

Every  book  was  supposed  to  be 
returned  by  the  reader  prior  to  his 
leaving  the  room,  but  an  anxious 
student  had  his  memory  affected  at 
times,  so  that  two  days  would  fre- 
quently elapse  before  he  recollected 
that  he  might  be  depriving  others  of  a 
ladder  to  learning.  When  he  returned 
the  book,  his  apologies  were  generally 
of  such  a nature  that  they  were  accepted 
with  a reminder  not  to  infringe  the 
rules  again. 

Sometimes  a librarian  could  be  too 
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courteous.  He  would  press  books  not 
desired  on  an  applicant  who  all  the 
time  wanted  one  written  by  a certain 
author. 

In  the  reading-room  an  instance  of 
this  kind  occurred.  A student  asked 
for  a copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity Calendar.  He  was  told  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  a reader.  “ But,”  said 
the  librarian,  “ here  are  those  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  of  Aberdeen ; they  are 
all  very  good  ones,  and  I can  supply 
you  with  others.” 

The  reader  must  take  note  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  a temporary  assis- 
tant had  been  employed  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  regular  librarian. 

As  the  library  was  several  stories  in 
height,  the  distances  gone  for  some  of 
the  books  were  considerable.  Moreover, 
the  flights  of  stairs  were  trying,  more 
especially  if  one  had  to  go  frequently 
to  the  farthest  parts. 

The  librarian  and  his  assistants  are 
as  signposts  on  the  highway  of  life  : 
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they  point  the  way  to  the  advancement 
of  others,  and  see  fresh  processions  of 
enthusiasts  every  session  pressing 
eagerly  onwards,  while  they  themselves 
stay  stationary. 

To  the  seeker  after  types  of  per- 
severance, perhaps  no  fitter  arena  can 
be  found  than  at  a library  or  Univer- 
sity. Three  clergymen  I single  out  as 
examples  : the  first  occupies  a promi- 
nent position  in  the  Church  of  to-day, 
and  he  took  twenty  years  to  pass  through 
the  various  classes  necessary  for  this 
qualification  ; the  second  wrought  at 
his  business  in  the  summer  months — 
for  such  things  as  “ terms  ” were  then 
unknown  in  Scotland — and  after  ac- 
quiring the  bare  funds  necessary  for 
his  independence,  wrought  his  way 
onwards.  In  conversation  he  told  me 
of  some  of  his  struggles,  of  the  dreadful 
cold  of  the  wintry  nights  in  his  attic 
apartment,  where  coals  were  unknown 
and  blankets  were  few,  and  of  his 
frequent  raids  to  capture  the  landlady’s 
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cat,  so  that  it  might  lie  on  his  chest 
while  in  bed,  and  thus  keep  the  blood 
from  freezing  altogether  in  his  veins. 
And  the  third  type  was  a prentice 
barber  who  took  to  study,  came  to 
college,  obtained  teaching  to  pay  his 
board  and  lodging,  and  after  a some- 
what lengthy  curriculum  obtained  the 
desires  of  his  heart. 

In  this  University  there  were  various 
holidays,  among  them  being  that  of 
what  was  known  as  Meal  Monday,  when 
the  students  in  former  days  were  sup- 
posed to  return  home  with  empty  sacks 
and  bring  them  back  full,  with  perhaps 
a box  of  herring,  so  that  their  bodily 
wants  might  be  further  provided  for. 
Now,  although  no  student  does  such  a 
sensible  thing,  the  holiday  is  still  in 
force,  while  a millionaire  disposes  of 
his  money  in  a method  whereby  Scot- 
tish youths  may  earn  an  education  at 
his  expense,  so  that  rich  and  poor 
alike  may  start  equally  in  life’s  race. 

Students  at  the  library  pay  no  money 
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for  obtaining  books  on  loan ; they 
deposit  a pound,  and  whenever  they 
desire,  they  can  have  their  deposit 
back  when  all  books  have  been  re- 
turned. But  there  are  some  generous 
students,  for  they  leave  the  University, 
and  forget  to  draw  their  investments. 

The  historian  and  the  biographer 
frequently  come  to  the  front  at  the 
library.  They  want  to  know  what 
books  their  hero  read  when  he  was  going 
through  his  mental  training,  and  so 
they  steadfastly,  like  Faithful,  set  their 
feet  in  the  way  of  learning,  and  take 
down  title  after  title  of  book,  and 
wonder  that  such  a prodigy  of  learning 
could  have  so  long  remained  unnoticed. 
They  are  under  the  same  impression 
that  certain  harmless  individuals  have 
laboured  under  for  centuries,  that  a 
man’s  bookcase  gives  you  a correct  im- 
pression of  what  the  man  really  is,  when 
the  most  scholarly  treatises  are  uncut, 
and  the  best  specimens  of  literature 
are  unread.  And  a student’s  library 
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page  is  simply  a reflection  of  the  books 
he  was  compelled  to  read  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information  to  fit 
him  for  his  examinations,  and  is  not  an 
index  of  his  real  literary  or  scientific 
tendencies.  And  besides,  he  frequently 
borrows  for  his  friends. 

A University  library  possesses  unique 
treasures  not  obtainable  in  other 
libraries,  and  these  riches  it  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public  in  a liberal 
manner,  as,  for  instance  : If  a student 
succeeds  in  obtaining  his  degree,  and 
wishes  to  read,  after  he  has  graduated, 
he  has  to  pay  a small  annual  sum,  or  a 
life  payment,  in  order  to  borrow  the 
books  he  requires.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  individual  who  may  never  have 
entered  the  University  may  obtain 
privileges  for  the  use  of  the  library 
without  any  monetary  payment.  Thus 
an  impetus  is  given  to  the  purposes  of 
true  research. 

Research  is,  however,  not  always 
what  a student  aims  at.  He  is  very 
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frequently  glad  if  he  can  keep  up  his 
class  studies  without  venturing  further 
afield. 

I remember  a case  in  point  which 
occurred  in  the  Greek  classroom.  The 
professor,  who  was  lecturing  to  us  in  his 
usual  charming  and  engaging  way, 
suddenly  broke  off  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  a Greek  word  as  it  occurred  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Every  face  was  filled  with  blank 
intelligence ! 

“ Don’t  any  of  you  gentlemen  re- 
member ?”  he  asked.  “ By-the-by, 
have  any  of  you  ever  read  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles — in  the  Greek,  I mean  ?” 

Obtaining  no  reply,  he  continued  : 
" It  is  a strange  thing,  but  a fact, 
nevertheless,  that  I rarely,  if  ever, 
find  a student  of  Greek  who  has  read 
his  New  Testament  in  the  original.” 

Having  come  thus  far,  I now  propose 
to  give  a review  of  several  of  the  stu- 
dents who  studied  lightly,  and  into 
whose  enjoyable  company  I was  thrown 
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for  several  hours  in  these  bygone 
years,  many  of  whom  are  still  my 
friends,  and  who,  like  the  cuckoo,  come, 
like  the  spring,  with  a cheering  note,  ere 
passing  on  to  other  spheres. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  RELIGIONS  OF  LIBRARIANS  AND 
OTHER  AFFAIRS 

HE  most  religiously  irreligious  man 


I ever  met,  apart  from  one  who 
was  an  atheist  and  became  an  editor  of 
a monthly  magazine,  was  a librarian, 
and  I knew  one,  following  the  same 
occupation,  who  was  most  irreligiously 
religious.  A librarian  meets  so  many 
types  of  individuals  that  he  may  at 
times  get  confused  in  his  judgments  of 
men  and  things ; and  he  has  actually 
been  heard  to  declare  that  he  felt  more 
in  his  element  in  a theatre  than  in  a 
church.  He  will  as  frankly  declare 
that  he  sees  so  many  specimens  of 
those  who  hold  heterodox  opinions 
in  conversation,  and  who  are  the 
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most  orthodox  of  preachers  on  the 
Sunday. 

“ It  is  the  change  of  clothes  that  does 
it/*  one  of  them  has  been  heard  to 
state. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  his  oppo- 
site type  is  an  enthusiast  in  desiring 
people  to  go  to  church.  I remember 
being  in  one  of  the  loveliest  Episcopal 
chapels  in  Scotland — a spot  to  which 
many  a tourist  turns — and  after  the 
clergyman  had  got  so  far  in  his  service, 
one  of  the  congregation  rose  from  his 
seat  and  made  for  a side-door.  Pausing 
in  his  reading,  the  clergyman  said : 
“ Gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  leave 
the  building  until  the  offertory  has  been 
taken.”  And,  much  to  that  worthy 
gentleman's  astonishment,  the  culprit, 
pausing  with  his  hand  upon  the  latch, 
replied  : “ I am  not  feeling  well  ” ; and 
so  saying,  found  his  way  to  those  who 
were  enjoying  the  fresh  discourses  of 
Doctor  Greenfield. 

Possibly  he  had  been  in  that  chapel 
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for  the  first  time,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  religiously  irreligious  librarian,  who 
was  so  intensely  shocked  on  one  occa- 
sion when  making  a forlorn  attempt  to 
induce  a cabdriver  to  keep  the  Sabbath. 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  to  church  ?”  he 
asked. 

“ Well,  the  fact  is  I have  a very  good 
reason  for  not  doing  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“ And  what  is  that  ?” 

“ I am  so  flamingly  busy  on  Sunday 
in  driving  saints  to  hell  and  sinners  to 
heaven  that  I have  no  time  to  go  to 
church !” 

Then,  as  I have  mentioned  two  types 
of  librarians,  I may  as  well  mention  a 
third — the  one  who  is  absolutely  in- 
different about  religion.  If  he  is  in- 
vited to  attend  a religious  service,  he 
will  reply  : “ I can’t  be  bothered  with 
clergymen  and  churches.  I get  on  well 
enough  without  them,  and  as  for  re- 
ligion, let  them  fight  it  out  among 
themselves.  It  is  a battle  that  is  for 
ever  being  lost  and  won.” 
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Among  students  a charming  variety 
of  ideas  prevails.  Professor  Blackie  it 
was  who  said  : “ Of  all  things  in  life, 
it  seems  to  me,  reverence  is  the  most 
important.  Any  man  can  accumulate 
facts,  but  give  me  a reverent  man  ! 
Some  men  nowadays  don’t  even  have 
the  decency  to  say  grace  !” 

Some  people  deem  the  student  an 
irreverent  animal,  and,  insane  enough 
in  the  opinion  of  certain  critics,  willing 
even  to  subscribe  to  a confession  of 
faith  or  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  They 
have  only  to  visit  him  in  the  class- 
room, and  see  him  at  his  morning  song 
of  praise.  There  you  can  hear  the 
solid  music  of  “ Old  Hundred  ” pealing 
forth  from  hundreds  of  throats,  and 
then  they  will  ask  you  to  travel  farther 
afield  as  they  shout  : 

“ Oh  come,  all  ye  faithful,  joyfully  trium- 
phant, 

To  Bethlehem  hasten  now  with  glad  accord.* * 

And  having  done  this,  if  there  is  time 
before  the  entrance  of  the  professor, 
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the  students  may  tell  you  of  the  light 
and  happy  maiden  named  Mary,  who 
had  a little  lamb,  and  wind  up  with  a 
selection  of  tunes,  ranging  from  the 
time  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  the 
edifying  story  of  darling  Clementine. 

For  several  sessions  I attended  the 
classes  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
University,  paying  for  a substitute  to 
fill  my  place  in  my  absence,  while  I 
returned  from  my  class  work  to  my 
duties  at  the  library.  At  that  period 
there  were  no  feminine  faces  observed 
bending  over  notebooks,  but  now  many 
ladies  are  permitted  not  only  to  em- 
brace the  medical  profession,  but  also 
the  arts  classes.  Of  course,  the  effect 
is  supposed  to  make  the  male  more 
female,  and  the  female  more  manly ; 
but  as  far  as  I am  aware,  the  Universities 
have  not  yet  started  a prospective 
missionary  society  foreshadowed  by  a 
cartoon  in  Fun , wherein  were  depicted 
a party  of  women  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  an  equal  number  of  men  on 
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the  other.  Amid  a sudden  hush  a 
young  hopeful  was  heard  to  say : 
“ This  is  an  awfully  jolly  game.  All 
gentlemen  must  stand  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  ladies  must  stand 
opposite  to  them.  The  gentlemen  are 
heathens,  and  the  ladies  are  Christians, 
and  when  I count  three,  the  heathens 
will  embrace  Christianity  !” 

Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
lady  medical  fills  a niche  of  peculiar 
importance.  She  can  give  points  to 
the  opposite  sex,  and  she  can,  on  rare 
occasions,  excel  him  in  terseness  of 
diction,  and  in  certain  contributions  to 
medical  literature. 

For  instance,  just  notice  how  beauti- 
fully pathetic  the  progress  of  disease  has 
been  shadowed  forth  in  the  following 
simple  and  truthful  biographies  from  her 
pen.  I give  two  specimens.  The  first 
reads  thus : 

“ A little  boy, 

A Christmas  plum  ; 

Enteritis — 

Kingdom  come  !” 
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The  second  contribution  to  literature 
is  of  a more  adult  type,  yet  so  vividly  is 
the  case  pourtrayed  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  true  to 
life  : 

“ A thirsty  man, 

Whisky  often  ; 

Enteritis — 

In  his  coffin  !”* 

The  reverence  of  which  Professor 
Blackie  has  spoken  certainly  exists 
among  the  students,  for  if  one  of  their 
number  attempts  to  walk  to  his  seat 
with  his  hat  on  his  head  he  is  un- 
mercifully howled  at,  and  when  he,  with 
the  crimson  roses  of  bashfulness  mant- 
ling his  cheeks,  complies,  he  is  greeted 
with  a chorus  of  applause  which  rewards 
him  for  his  extra  exertions. 

Many  and  laughable  scenes  occur, 
especially  among  the  first-year  stu- 
dents, not  only  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
the  professor  or  his  assistant,  but  also 

* I am  indebted  for  this  illustration  to 
The  Student. 
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while  the  lecture  is  in  progress.  One  of 
the  most  flagrant  cases  of  disregard  of 
decorum  occurred  after  the  session  had 
been  running  for  three  months,  and 
the  students  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
Christmas  vacation. 

A young  fellow,  the  son  of  a rector 
in  the  South  of  England,  whom  I will 
call  Ralph  Collins,  sat  on  the  bench 
with  me  in  the  humanity  room.  He 
loved  fun,  but  was  apt  to  do  his  tricks 
at  the  wrong  moment.  On  this  par- 
ticular morning  I missed  him  from  his 
accustomed  seat,  but  I had  not  been 
long  seated  when  my  ears  were  saluted 
with  the  sound  as  of  a dog  barking, 
then  of  a cock  crowing ; a donkey 
brayed,  a hen  clucked,  and  a lamb  was 
heard  bleating  for  a drink  from  the 
maternal  spring. 

To  the  students  this  performance  was 
great  enjoyment,  and  although  I could 
not  see  Ralph,  I was  certain  that  he  was 
the  entertainer.  The  noise  did  not 
stop  even  on  the  entrance  of  the 
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lecturer,  who  was  suddenly  astonished 
to  hear,  while  construing  Bradley,  the 
sound  of  a cock  crowing  in  the  class- 
room. He  paused  for  a little,  and  then 
resumed,  but  at  intervals  his  attention 
was  caught  by  what  seemed  the  straying 
of  a farmer’s  poultry-yard  into  the 
University.  He  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
discover  the  perpetrator.  Fearing  that 
my  friend  was  carrying  his  frivolity  too 
far,  I got  a pencilled  note  conveyed 
from  one  student  to  another  until  it 
reached  him,  but  all  was  in  vain  : he 
had  been  seized  with  a species  of  mad- 
ness in  the  brain,  and  although  the 
lecturer  nearly  located  the  spot  where 
Ralph  was  lying  beneath  one  of  the 
benches,  he  came  off  victorious  for  the 
time  being. 

But  the  lecturer  had  evidently  in  the 
interval  been  studying  the  law  of 
inferences,  for  he  called  on  Ralph  to 
stand  up  and  answer  a few  questions 
the  next  day,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  he  had  to  confess  his  offences,  and 
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on  the  matter  being  reported  to  the 
professor,  the  result  was  that  he  was 
refused  certificate  of  attendance,  and 
thus  lost  a session’s  work  for  a brief 
hour  of  folly. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  grit  and  perse- 
verance of  a kind,  for  the  annual  supper 
of  the  Greek  class  held  at  a certain  hotel 
the  following  evening  found  him  not 
only  a spectator,  but  a contributor,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  present.  He  sang 
several  songs  with  splendid  dramatic 
power. 

As  for  myself,  I had  been  notified  in 
what  was  known  as  the  “ College 
Column  ” of  an  evening  paper  that  I 
was  to  contribute  a poem,  which  I did. 
It  consisted  of  twelve  verses.  I had 
the  temerity  also  to  respond  to  a toast 
on  behalf  of  “ The  Ladies,”  and  have 
never  felt  so  foolish,  which  was  perhaps 
the  reason  why  my  “ poem  ” was 
received  with  so  much  laughter. 

I was  really  in  a tight  corner  for  a 
reply,  for  what  could  I say  in  answer  to 
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such  a peroration  as  the  proposer  of  the 
toast  wound  up  with.  Here  it  is  : 

“ Ye  gods  ! but  to  gaze  on  these  lips  and 
these  cheeks. 

Where  beauty,  though  silent,  in  sunny 
smiles  speaks  ! 

Oh ! why  may  not  students  be  ladies*  con- 
fessors ? 

Oh ! why  may  not  ladies  be  students’  pro- 
fessors ?” 

Certain  minds,  like  wheels,  run  in 
defined  spaces,  and  a story  is  current 
still  of  a budding  divine  who  was  to 
preach  before  a number  of  seriously 
disposed  divinity  students,  by  order  of 
his  Presbytery,  who  fell  into  a pit  of  his 
own  digging.  Prior  to  the  meeting  he 
had  only  looked  over  a portion  of  his 
sermon.  For  a time  all  went  well,  and 
then  the  oil  of  grace  suddenly  gave 
place  to  a flicker,  and  his  sermon  had  to 
be  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  as 
he  was  heard  to  remark  : " And  now,  in 
conclusion,  I must  address  a few  words 
to  those  mothers  here  present” 


CHAPTER  X 

A MEMORABLE  STUDENT  VICTORY 

I HAD  entered  the  library  in  the  year 
1880,  and  a few  weeks  afterwards 
saw  the  first  of  a series  of  Rectorial 
Elections.  The  students  who  take  part 
in  these  elections  doff  for  the  time  being 
their  civilization  of  the  classroom,  and 
don  the  hereditary  habiliments  of  for- 
gotten ancestors.  President  Roosevelt 
would  then  see  the  strenuous  youth  in 
all  his  glory. 

Fortunately  the  polling  ends  at 
twelve  o’clock  noon.  Were  it  other- 
wise, exhausted  Nature  would  sink  to 
rest  on  many  a Peeler’s  stretcher,  I am 
afraid.  A few  townspeople  peer  in  at 
the  gates,  and  they  see  the  air  filled  at 
times  with  packets  which,  on  bursting, 
141 
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emit  a blue  or  yellow  powder,  which  is 
very  effective  in  leaving  a mark  of 
admiration  on  more  than  the  coat,  vest, 
or  shirt-front.  Rival  parties  chase  each 
other  for  the  colours  of  the  respective 
opponents,  and  many  a desperate 
melee  ensues,  in  which  coats  are  tom, 
hats  become  wrecks,  and  the  berserker 
blood  works  freely. 

Two  notable  portions  of  the  quad- 
rangle are  boarded  off,  and  on  these  a 
struggle  is  always  more  or  less  going  on, 
where  the  colours  are  planted,  and 
attempts  made  to  storm  the  heights. 

After  the  result  has  been  declared 
there  is  the  usual  booing  and  cheering, 
according  to  the  side  taken,  and  then  in 
the  evening  there  is  a torchlight  pro- 
cession through  the  principal  streets, 
which  ends  by  the  relics  of  the  torches 
being  burnt  on  the  Castle  Esplanade. 

These  Rectorial  Elections,  however, 
all  pale  into  insignificance  before  the 
glorious  deeds  of  the  past,  when  the 
military  had  to  be  called  out  to  suppress 
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the  exuberance  of  the  students.  I was 
fortunate  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  historic  fight, 
and  herewith  print  his  narrative  as 
received.  The  narrative  was  written 
in  1892,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  an  historic 
document  connected  with  a certain 
phase  of  University  life.  It  is  a period 
in  the  evolution  of  a more  stable  equi- 
librium, and  shows  how  a few  flakes  of 
snow  compressed  into  the  shape  of  a 
snowball  produced  an  avalanche,  which 
almost  buried  a number  of  policemen 
under  it. 

THE  COLLEGE  ROW,  1838. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Cuthbertson, 

"You  have  requested  me  to  send 
you  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
famous  ‘ College  Row  ’ of  1838. 

“ It  is  an  old  story  now,  that ' Battle 
of  the  Quadrangle/  and  I little  thought 
I should  ever  be  asked  to  write  any- 
thing about  it  fifty-four  years  after  it 
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took  place.  I was  sixteen  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  the  event  of  my  young  life, 
and  it  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  memory.  I shall  therefore  en- 
deavour to  give  some  description  of  the 
fight  as  far  as  it  came  under  my 
personal  observation. 

“ The  morning  of  the  ioth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1838,  showed  Edinburgh  wrapped 
in  a mantle  of  snow  of  still  unstained 
white,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  when 
several  hundred  lads  were  gathered 
together,  and  there  was  ample  material 
for  it,  the  youths  were  soon  engaged  in 
joyously  pelting  each  other  with  snow- 
balls. 

“ This  sport  went  on  for  hours  within 
the  quadrangle,  as,  when  one  set  of 
students  had  to  leave  to  attend  their 
classes,  their  places  were  filled  by 
others  who  had  just  left  the  lecture- 
rooms.  After  a time  small  knots  of 
people  collected  at  the  college  gates  to 
view  the  sport,  and  eventually  they 
gathered  to  a crowd,  and  snowballs 
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began  to  be  thrown  from  the  street  into 
the  quadrangle.  On  this  the  students 
naturally  turned  all  their  attention  to 
the  street,  and  then  a friendly  battle 
began,  which  was  as  innocent  as  a 
* battle  of  flowers  ’ on  the  Riviera. 

“ But  as  the  two  parties  warmed  to 
their  work,  and  when  the  crowd  in  the 
street  was  swelled  by  workmen  at  their 
dinner-hour,  the  bicker  became  more 
violent,  and  a number  of  windows  were 
broken.  The  shopkeepers  closed  their 
shutters,  and  traffic  in  the  street  was 
stopped.  Then  the  police  in  consider- 
able bodies  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  was  immedi- 
ately changed  to  the  worse.  They 
made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  clear 
the  street,  or  make  the  crowd  ‘ move 
on/  On  the  contrary,  they  at  once 
fraternized  with  the  mob,  and,  drawing 
their  batons,  rushed  into  the  quad- 
rangle. Then  a melee  began,  in  which 
a number  of  students  (being  totally 
unarmed)  were  made  prisoners,  and 
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dragged  off  through  the  streets,  with 
most  unnecessary  violence,  to  the 
police-office.  The  snowballing  then 
ceased,  the  crowd  in  the  street  dis- 
persed, and  the  students,  gathering  in 
knots,  discussed  the  events  of  the  day. 
There  was  a general  impression  among 
them  that  the  civic  authorities  had  no 
jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  the 
college.  This  idea,  though  quite  er- 
roneous, was  shared  by  several  of  the 
professors,  and  is  actually  the  case  in 
many  Universities. 

“ Thus  the  ioth  of  January  was  the 
prelude  to  the  more  serious  disturb- 
ances of  the  morrow. 

" The  students  were  indignant  that 
some  of  their  comrades  had  been 
arrested  in  their  own  premises,  and 
dragged  off  to  * quod  * by  armed 
policemen,  and  there  was  ultimately  a 
cry  raised  of,  ‘ To-morrow,  to-morrow  ! 
students,  students  ! sticks,  sticks  !’  and 
that  night  the  dealers  in  stout  staves 
did  a roaring  trade.  I observed  that 
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the  Welsh  students  seemed  more  belli- 
cose than  either  the  English,  Scotch,  or 
even  the  Irish,  and  several  of  them  pro- 
vided themselves  with  short  bludgeons 
of  a very  formidable  description. 

“ In  anticipation  of  a disturbance  on 
the  nth,  the  civic  authorities  sent  a 
strong  body  of  police  to  patrol  the 
street,  but  in  place  of  making  the  crowd 
* move  on,’  which  would  have  prevented 
a riot,  they  fraternized  with  the  mob, 
and  soon  tried  to  repeat  the  tactics  of 
the  day  before  by  bursting  open  the 
gates  and  storming  the  college  stairs. 
They  met,  however,  with  a very 
different  reception  from  the  Thursday. 
They  were  faced  by  a great  army  of 
angry  lads,  who  again  and  again  hurled 
police  and  mob  back  into  the  street. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  student 
to  close  the  gates,  which  would  have 
placed  a complete  barrier  between  the 
belligerents,  and  so  stopped  the  fight- 
ing, but  that  idea  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  police  and  their  allies.  The 
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gate  was  again  and  again  burst  open 
— they  were  of  much  less  strength  than 
they  are  now — and  the  fighting  con- 
tinued with  varying  fortune.  The 
police  took  some  prisoners,  but  it  be- 
came perfectly  clear  they  could  make 
no  real  impression  on  the  student 
phalanx.  Of  the  three  gates,  the  most 
northerly  was  the  only  one  forced,  and 
it  was  in  front  of  it  that  all  the  fighting 
took  place. 

“ As  regards  myself,  I was  made  one 
of  the  * five  heroes  * by  mistake. 
Several  policemen  (and  especially  Gunn, 
No.  1 8)  swore  at  the  trial  that  I was 
armed  with  a stick,  and  that  I was  ‘ a 
very  active  hand/  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I had  no  stick,  and  during  the 
fiercest  part  of  the  fray  I stood  beside 
Professor  Christison  on  the  top  baluster, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  northern 
gate,  and  from  which  vantage-ground 
we  had  the  most  perfect  view  of  the 
Donnybrook  Fairjand  the  forest  of 
sticks  that  was  flourished  in  front  of  us. 
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Once  only  I joined  in  the  scrimmage 
that  was  raging  below.  There  was  a 
middle-aged  man  who  had  lost  his  hat, 
and  had  a totally  bald  head.  If  he  was 
a student,  he  was  not  a young  one. 
Suddenly  a street  rough  rushed  upon 
him,  and,  bringing  down  his  stick  upon 
his  bald  pate,  left  it  a mass  of  streaming 
blood.  I could  not  stand  this.  I 
leaped  from  the  pillar,  and  wrenched 
the  stick  from  his  hands,  broke  it  in 
two  over  my  knee,  and  left  the  man 
bewildered  at  the  sudden  attack.  The 
man  was,  I believe,  a baker,  and  he 
appeared  as  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
trial.  I caught  his  eye,  and  saw  that 
he  recognized  me,  but  to  my  surprise  he 
gave  no  evidence  against  me.  Perhaps 
he  thought  it  as  well  not  to  obtrude  his 
achievement  on  the  bald  man’s  pate. 

“ One  other  incident  I shall  mention. 
I observed  a gigantic  middle-aged  man 
evidently  adopting  the  students’  side. 
Though  he  had  no  weapons  whatever, 
he  seemed  directing  and  marshalling 
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them  against  the  police.  Two  men 
simultaneously  attacked  him,  one  on 
either  side  ; the  veteran  simply  threw 
out  his  arms,  and  stretched  them  both 
prone  at  his  feet.  He  took  no  further 
notice  of  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
think  they  had  enough  of  the  encounter. 
This  man  turned  out  to  be  a Polish 
refugee. 

“ The  fight  was  still  at  its  height 
when,  to  our  astonishment,  we  caught 
sight  of  the  gleam  of  bayonets,  and 
suddenly  the  79th  Regiment  came  in  at 
the  double,  * all  plaided  and  plumed  in 
their  tartan  array.’ 

“ The  Riot  Act  had  been  read,  but  I 
saw  or  heard  nothing  of  it.  From  the 
moment  the  military  appeared  the 
fighting  ceased,  and  the  students, 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  army,  betook 
themselves  to  the  balconies  that  sur- 
round the  quadrangle. 

“ It  was  understood  that  an  engage- 
ment had  been  made  with  the  magis- 
trates that  if  the  students  ceased 
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fighting,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
depart  in  peace,  and  that  no  further 
arrest  should  be  made.  But  this 
arrangement  did  not  at  all  suit  the  in- 
furiated police  : they  immediately  be- 
gan to  seize  people  right  and  left,  and  it 
was  then  I had  the  honour  of  being 
immortalized  ! 

“ I was  grasped  by  two  policemen  by 
the  collar,  and  pushed  forward  by  a 
third ; then  I was  dragged  to  the  High 
Street  Police-Office  with  a violence  that 
was  totally  uncalled  for.  I was  not, 
however,  as  many  others  were,  struck 
on  the  head  by  their  batons  or  the 
sticks  of  the  roughs,  and  so  I was  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  my  fellows.  I 
was  thankful  when  I got  the  shelter  of 
the  police-office,  and  myself  thrust  into 
a room  which  was  almost  in  total 
darkness.  Presently  a man  came,  and 
in  a good-humoured  voice  said,  ‘ I’ll 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject !’  and 
thereon  lighted  the  gas.  I then  saw  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  some  thirty  fellow- 
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prisoners,  who  appeared  to  be  in  very 
good  spirits,  and  were  making  light  of 
the  whole  affair.  A doctor  came  and 
asked  if  any  of  us  required  surgical 
assistance,  but  the  only  response  he  got 
was  from  a facetious  youth,  who  showed 
him  a scratch  on  his  hand  that  a pin 
might  have  made.  We  were  in  a couple 
of  hours  told  we  might  send  out  for 
friends  to  bail  us  out,  and  my  tailor,  to 
whom  I appealed,  quickly  responded, 
and  acted  the  good  Samaritan. 

“ The  calling  out  of  the  military  was 
greatly  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  the 
public  generally.  It  was  asked  : * Sup- 
posing some  foolish  boys  had  attempted 
to  snowball  the  soldiers,  what  were  they 
to  do  ? They  had  bayonets  and  ball- 
cartridge  — were  they  to  use  them, 
or  stand  and  be  laughed  at  ?’  Had 
they  used  them,  the  Lord  Provost's 
neck  would  have  been  as  likely  to  have 
a rope  as  a gold  chain  about  it.  Poor 
Sir  James  Forrest  was  absolutely 
laughed  out  of  his  provostship.  Yet, 
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looking  back  upon  it,  I freely  confess 
the  act  was  justified  by  the  event ; 
magistrates  and  police  had  so  egregi- 
ously  blundered,  they  had  so  grossly 
mismanaged  the  whole  affair,  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  military  I cannot  see 
how  they  would  have  got  out  of  the 
scrape.  They  felt  themselves  power- 
less to  subdue  the  students,  and  the 
thing  must  be  brought  to  a close  some- 
how. That  the  military  did,  as  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  University  as 
of  the  outside  public.  All  the  students 
taken  prisoners  were  eventually  set  at 
liberty,  except  the  * five  heroes,’  as 
their  fellow-students  delighted  to  call 
them.  Forty-one  days  elapsed  before 
we  were  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Sheriff ; they  were  forty-one  days  of 
trouble  and  anxiety  to  us.  Every  day 
brought  fresh  fables ; one  was  that  a 
man  had  died  of  his  broken  head  in  the 
infirmary,  and  that  we  might  all  be 
indicted  for  murder. 

“ The  trial  at  length  came ; it  lasted 
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three  mortal  days,  but  almost  from  the 
first  we  saw  we  must  have  the  best  of  it. 
We  had  for  our  leading  counsel  the 
still  famous  Peter  Robertson,  * our 
glorious  defender/  Peter  was  in  his 
element,  and  I believe  largely  added  to 
his  fame  and  popularity.  He  simply 
turned  the  whole  affair  into  a ‘ scream- 
ing farce/  He  overwhelmed  our  op- 
ponents, from  the  Lord  Provost  down 
to  Policeman  Gunn  (No.  18),  with  an 
avalanche  of  ridicule,  and  convulsed 
the  court  with  unextinguishable 
laughter.  We  walked  forth  trium- 
phantly when  the  inevitable  verdict  of 
* Not  guilty  * was  returned.  We  were 
praised  and  petted  by  our  fellow- 
students  as  we  did  not  deserve,  and 
even  outside  friends,  the  * fathers  of  the 
city/  showed  us  unusual  kindness.  I 
received  more  invitations  to  dinner  than 
I ever  had  before,  and  several  of  my 
kindly  hosts  hit  on  the  same  little  joke 
— they  addressed  me  as  my  tried  friend. 

“ Nevertheless,  I suffered  a good  deal, 
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chiefly  on  account  of  my  parents,  while 
the  matter  was  in  suspense,  but  jucundi 
acti  labores. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

" R.  Scot  Skirving.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Scot 
Skirving  makes  a reference  to  Pro- 
fessor Christison,  at  whose  side  he  stood 
watching  this  memorable  fray.  The 
first  Rectorial  Election  I witnessed  was 
a contest  between  Lord  Rosebery  and 
the  same  professor,  who  had  endeared 
himself  to  so  many  students.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  by  a small  majority, 
the  figures  being — Rosebery,  1,024; 
Christison,  985. 


CHAPTER  XI 


CONCERNING  STEVENSON  AND 
GOLDSMITH 

NE  of  the  most  graceful  and  de- 


lightful of  contributors  to  the 
shelves  of  a library,  and  to  the  palate 
of  a reading  public,  has  left  the  confes- 
sion on  record  that  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  University  by  gaining  a 
certificate  of  merit — one  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  He  says : “ But  although 
I am  the  holder  of  a certificate  of  attend- 
ance in  the  professor's  own  hand,  I can- 
not remember  to  have  been  present  in 
the  Greek  class  above  a dozen  times. 
Professor  Blackie  was  even  kind  enough 
to  remark  (more  than  once)  while  in 
the  very  act  of  writing  the  document 
above  referred  to  that  he  did  not  know 
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my  face.  Indeed,  I denied  myself 
many  opportunities,  acting  upon  an 
extensive  and  highly  rational  system  of 
truantry,  which  cost  me  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  put  into  exercise  . . . and 
sent  me  forth  into  the  world  and  the 
profession  of  letters  with  the  merest 
shadow  of  an  education.” 

This  is  the  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  R.  L.  Stevenson  took  advan- 
tage of  the  education  offered,  and  which 
is  recorded  in  The  New  Amphion.  It 
will  thus  be  noted  that  my  specimens 
of  student  study,  noted  in  the  previous 
chapter,  may  be  a means,  after  all,  of 
allowing  genius  to  fight  its  way  un- 
trammelled by  a too  severely  dis- 
ciplined scholarship. 

If  intellectual  culture  centres  in  a 
University  library,  it  is  something  to 
have  gathered  knowledge  by  your  own 
unaided  efforts,  for  after  a man  has 
acquired  his  degree,  he  finds  himself 
unfitted  for  practical  work  in  far  too 
many  instances.  Degrees  after  a name 
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do  not  necessarily  imply  a knowledge 
superior  to  those  who  have  had  no 
University  curriculum,  and  an  ordinary 
envelope  may  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
name  and  honorary  titles  of  certain 
eminent  men,  and  yet  a man  who  has 
acquired  knowledge  by  his  own  re- 
searches and  practical  daily  work  is  of 
more  service  to  humanity  than  a 
bushel  of  many  such. 

Having  quoted  Stevenson  and  his 
confession  of  a “ shadow  of  an  educa- 
tion,” I would  refer  to  another  educa- 
tive influence,  that  of  the  tailor  and 
clothier,  as  reflected  in  a bill  before  me 
of  another  well-known  star  in  the 
literary  horizon,  also  a student  at  the 
same  University.  The  bill  is  dated 
1753,  and  is  inscribed  to — 

Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  student, 
pr  Mr.  Honner. 

Jan.  24.  To  2^  yds.  rich  Sky-  £ s.  d. 
Blew  sattin,  12s...  ..  1 10  o 

To  1^  yds.  white  Allapeen, 

2s.  30 

To  if  yds.  white  Fustian, 

is.  4d.  . . . . . . 24 
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To  4 yds.  Blew  Durant,  £ s.  d. 

is.  4^ 5 4 

To  | yds.  fine  Sky  - Blew 

Shalloon,  is.  gd.  . . 1 3i 


Feb.  23.  To  2\  yds.  fine  Priest’s 

Grey  cloth,  10s.  6d.  . . 1 3 7^ 

To  2 yds.  Black  shalloon, 

is.  6d.  . . . . . . 30 

To  a pair  fine  3-thd  Black 

worsed  Hose  . . . . 4 6 

To  J yds.  rich  Ditto  Genoa 

velvett,  22s.  . . . . 29 


£3  15  9i 


Novr.  23.  By  Cash  in  full  . . 3 

To  1 oz.  6f  drs.  silver  Hatt- 
Lace,  8s. 

To  1 drs.  silver  chain,  6d., 
and  plate  button,  2d. 

To  lacing  your  Hatt,  6d., 
and  a new  lyning,  6d. 

To  a sfine  small  Hatt  . . o 

To  3^  yds.  best  sfine  high 
Clarett-colour’d  Cloth  19s.  3 

To  5^  yds.  sfine  best  White 
Shalln,  2s. 

To  4 yds.  white  Fustian 
i6d. 

To  a pr.  sfine  Best  Blk 
worsed  hose 


15  9f 
11  4'f 

8 

1 o 
14  o 

6 6 

11  o 

5 4 
5 6 


£5  15  4i 
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Whether  the  last-mentioned  amount 
was  ever  paid  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
medical  student,  is  not  recorded,  as  the 
remaining  leaves  of  this  day-book 
are  lost.  It  gives  us  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  radiant  array  in  which  an 
odd  little  figure  dressed  himself. 

Goldsmith  made  little  of  his  studies  at 
the  University  for  two  sessions,  and  left 
to  go  on  a roaming  career,  gathering  a 
species  of  knowledge  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  acquired,  and 
leaving  the  literary  world  richer  by  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  his  finest  poem, 
The  Deserted  Village. 

Words  are  symbols  of  ideas,  and  they 
do  not  necessarily  require  to  be  cul- 
tured to  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker.  And  to  a librarian,  or  his 
more  humble  assistant,  it  is  amazing  to 
see — a peculiarity  which  his  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  has  failed  to  under- 
stand— the  amazing  pathway  trodden 
laboriously  by  students  to  acquire  the 
very  essentials  of  knowledge. 
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Students  may  have  been  three  years 
or  longer  at  the  University,  and  if  the 
professor  in  charge  of  one  of  the  classes, 
say  of  English  literature,  desires  them 
to  write  an  essay  on  Shakespeare,  or  on 
University  education  and  its  benefits, 
what  a rush  there  is  to  the  library  for 
books  to  obtain  hints  to  give  them  ideas 
on  the  subject  in  hand ! Gervinus, 
Hudson,  Ulrici,  Dowden,  and  a host  of 
others  will  be  eagerly  scanned — nay, 
even  a more  ardent  student  may  have 
to  resort  to  a wet  towel  at  home  so  as  to 
obtain  the  utmost  harvest  for  his  weary 
toil.  He  certainly  does  know  more  than 
he  did  before,  but  how  much  does  he 
remember  ? 

On  one  thesis  sent  in  by  a medical 
student  the  high  encomium  was  written, 
“ There  is  nothing  original  in  this  thesis 
except  the  punctuation  ” — quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  reported  remarks  of  a certain 
professor  who,  in  delivering  judgment 
on  the  essays  previously  sent  in,  re- 
marked : “ Gentlemen,  one  of  the 
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essays  handed  in  is  remarkably  good. 
Although  it  bears  the  name  of  Tom 
Plunger,  you  will  find  it  in  printed  form 
in  the  essays  of !” 

Knowledge  direct  from  Nature  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  unfailing  as  a 
University  library  is  to  the  student  of 
books,  and  of  this  there  are  many 
examples. 

It  is  the  capacity  for  taking  pains 
which  makes  the  successful  student, 
and  even  a town  councillor  or  a bailie 
may  become  more  than  a mere  preacher 
of  platitudes  if  he  follows  after  this 
manner.  Aristotle  had  a wide  range  of 
intellect ; he  could  discourse  on  sub- 
jects very  far  apart  from  each  other, 
from  the  nightly  howling  of  cats  to  the 
innermost  secrets  of  the  human  soul. 
The  student  can  discourse  on  the 
former  of  these  subjects,  therefore  he 
may  attain  greatness. 

With  regard  to  habitual  novel-read- 
ing, Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  work, 
The  Map  of  Life , says  a few  wise  words, 
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which  are  worth  bearing  in  mind.  He 
states  : “ Habitual  novel-reading,  for 
example,  often  destroys  the  taste  for 
serious  literature,  and  few  things  tend 
so  much  to  impair  a round  literary 
perception  and  to  vulgarize  the  char- 
acter as  the  habit  of  constantly  satu- 
rating the  mind  with  inferior  literature, 
even  when  that  literature  is  in  no  degree 
immoral.” 

And  certain  cabmen  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  and  can  appreciate  the 
peculiar  inconsistencies  regarding  cer- 
tain of  their  clients  as  set  forth  in  the 
pages  of  realistic  embryo  dramatic 
writers. 

The  cab-driver  is  a reader  at  the 
public  library.  One  of  these  indi- 
viduals, wearied  with  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  catalogue,  asked  the 
assistant  in  charge  to  recommend  him  a 
novel,  which  he  did. 

On  returning  the  volume,  the  cab- 
man said : “ That  is  the  novel  you 
recommended  me  to  read  ?”  “Yes,” 
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was  the  reply ; “I  suppose  you  liked 
it  ?”  “ Well,  I haven’t  read  it  all. 

He  is  an  astonishing  writer.  There 
are  no  less  than  nine  people  in  the  first 
four  chapters  who  hired  cabs,  and  each 
of  them  when  he  got  out  flung  his  purse 
to  the  driver!  If  that  were  true,  I 
would  be  a regular  blooming  Carnegie 
by  this  time,  and  no  mistake.  Purses  be 
blowed  ! you  rarely  get  an  extra  to  buy 
a pint  of  beer.” 

The  black  races  inhabiting  Uganda 
have  not  yet  learned  the  benefits  of 
such  imaginative  literature.  On  writ- 
ing to  a black  boy  there,  and  asking 
him  what  book  he  would  like  sent,  he 
wrote  back  : “ Send  me  one  to  explain 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  !” 


CHAPTER  XII 

TITLE-PAGES  AND  CATALOGUE 
CURIOSITIES 

N assistant  librarian  in  a library  is 


frequently  much  puzzled  about  the 
titles  of  books  advertised,  because,  until 
they  actually  reach  his  hands  so  that 
he  can  examine  them,  he  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  in  which  category  to 
classify  them,  and  if  he  were  to  make  a 
conjecture,  it  would  doubtless  be  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Some  readers  allow  a smile  to  over- 
spread their  features  like  the  sun’s  rays 
gradually  dispersing  the  darkness  of  a 
gloomy  recess  when  they  read  the 
title-page  of  an  ancient  volume.  Very 
frequently  it  was  a faithful  account  of 
the  things  to  be  found  in  the  book,  and 
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if  the  account  was  perhaps  too  solemnly 
set  forth,  it  was  honest  in  its  purpose. 

Nowadays  a title-page  is,  like  the 
trade-mark  on  a box  of  merchandise,  a 
mere  motto  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
fellows,  but  it  certainly  does  not  con- 
vey any  definite  idea  of  its  contents  to 
the  general  reader.  The  titles  of  a 
great  many  books,  not  necessarily 
novels,  copy  the  prevailing  taste  for 
tit-bits  and  sketchy-bits,  and  are  fre- 
quently devised  to  hide  the  subject- 
matter. 

Take,  for  instance,  a few  titles,  and 
see  how  they  read.  Here  we  have  the 
following  titles  : Oils  and  Water-Colours  ; 
Rough  Castings ; Nostalgia ; At  the 
Sign  of  the  Lyre ; Decorations ; The 
Cambric  Mask;  The  Queens  Garden; 
Camille;  Silver  Dust;  and  Selfs  the 
Man.  The  first  five  books  I have 
mentioned  are  volumes  dealing  with 
poetical  effusions,  the  next  two  are 
novels,  and  the  last  one  a drama.  Then, 
again,  we  have  A Capful  o * Nails,  The 
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Waters  of  Edera,  Mount  Despair , An 
Octave  and  Moonlight , neither  of  which 
titles  give  the  reader  any  guidance  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  volumes. 

Over  and  over  again  have  I been 
asked  if  I can  recommend  books  with 
such  puzzles  on  their  faces.  The 
author’s  former  production  is  not 
always  a guarantee,  although  in  some 
cases  it  certainly  is,  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  and  literary  style. 

I have  referred  to  my  former  ex- 
perience with  a medical  man,  who  was 
the  most  omnivorous  reader  of  novels 
I ever  came  across,  and  in  a speech  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  at  Arbroath  in  1899, 
he  mentions  a similar  case  which  took 
place  in  the  British  Museum  Library, 
when  a gourmand  read  thirty  volumes 
weekly.  Mr.  Morley  then  says  : " That, 
of  course,  is  an  abuse  ; but  I always 
like  to  think  of  the  story  I have  read 
somewhere  of  a certain  blacksmith  in 
the  South  of  England,  who  somehow  or 
other  got  hold  of  Richardson’s  novel, 
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Pamela , or  Virtue  Rewarded , and  who 
used  to  sit,  so  the  story  goes,  on  his 
anvil  on  summer  evenings,  and  read 
out  of  this  novel  evening  after  evening 
— and  it  is  a pretty  long  novel.  His 
homely  audience  was  entranced  and 
captivated  by  the  story,  and  when  the 
time  at  length  came  when  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fifth  volume, 
and  the  hero  and  the  heroine  came  to 
a prosperous  and  good  union,  the 
audience  gave  a great  shout,  and  then 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  church,  and 
went  and  rang  from  the  church  bells  a 
downright  merry  peal.” 

The  Jews,  or,  at  least,  one  of  their 
highest  representatives,  give  the  novel 
even  a higher  position,  for  Dr.  Emil 
Hirsch  says  : **  The  novel  has  a place 
by  the  side  of  the  Bible.  Books  are  the 
windows  ; through  them  we  get  a peep 
into  the  tendencies  and  temptations  of 
the  times  that  built  the  casement.” 

One  librarian  has  given  his  testimony 
concerning  novels  which  places  them 
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in  a fresh  light,  for  he  confesses  that 
most  of  his  ideas  of  foreign  countries 
were  derived  from  fiction,  and  he 
furnishes  a list  of  the  books,  chiefly  for 
juveniles,  from  which  he  derived  his 
information. 

The  information  conveyed  in  many 
of  these  books  is  of  a kind  not  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  intended  for 
what  is  termed  adult  reading.  And  it 
is  sometimes  a difficult  task  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  juvenile 
literature  and  what  is  not. 

In  the  general  library  there  are  many 
juvenile  books,  and  it  is  an  almost 
impossible  task  to  distinguish  between 
what  a juvenile  can  digest  and  cannot. 
I remember  coming  along  the  street 
with  an  unknown  juvenile.  He  told 
me  he  was  going  to  the  Free  Library, 
and  began  enumerating  a list  of 
" stunning  ” books  which  he  had  read, 
and  not  only  so,  but  he  began  to  relate 
to  me  the  contents  of  one  concerning 
burglars,  detectives,  firemen,  and 
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police-court  scenes,  which  bespoke  for 
him  a retentive  memory.  He  was  a 
reader  in  the  juvenile  department  of  the 
library,  and  I saw  no  reason,  barring 
age,  why  he  should  not  have  had  an 
adult’s  privileges  ! 

Of  course,  there  is  a species  of  litera- 
ture which  is  easy  to  define  as  in  the 
hinterland  of  the  juvenile  imperialists, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  hero  or 
heroine  dies  and  goes  to  heaven,  and 
the  bad  boy  is  sent  to  gaol,  or  escapes, 
to  become  a reformed  character  in  the 
wild  Australian  Bush. 

Then,  if  a marriage  takes  place,  and 
the  married  people  are  happy  as  the 
day  is  long,  and  clean  and  tidy  children, 
with  lovely  eyes  and  golden  hair,  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  brighten  the 
home,  where  never  a cross  word  is 
spoken,  or  a frown  observed  on  their 
faces — that  is  adult. 

But  into  the  ethics  of  the  novel- 
writers  who  glory  in  nastiness,  and 
spread  a pestilential  breath,  classed  as 
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true  “ literature,**  anyone  can  dis- 
tinguish this  as  food  for  adults. 

After  serving  four  years  in  the 
reading-room,  as  I have  stated,  I was 
transferred  to  the  lending  department, 
where  I found  my  duties  were  entirely 
different.  Instead  of  the  books  being 
in  one  room,  and  easily  accessible,  I had 
frequently  to  ascend  several  flights  of 
stairs  and  pass  through  several  rooms 
before  finding  the  book  desired.  There 
was  no  printed  catalogue,  but  a series 
of  catalogues  in  manuscript,  wherein 
the  author  had  to  be  looked  up,  for  it 
was  not  classified,  but  one  of  authors. 
There  is  now,  however,  a handy  cata- 
logue containing  the  shelf-marks. 

Here  I learnt  the  art  of  cataloguing 
under  the  able  superintendence  of 
the  chief  librarian,  now  deceased,  who 
was  a man  who  knew  his  business,  and 
treated  books  as  precious  treasures, 
and  who  was  aggrieved  if  he  considered 
you  handled  any  of  them  roughly.  The 
leaves  of  the  manuscript  catalogues 
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had  to  be  turned  over  very  carefully, 
and  as  gently  closed.  If,  on  passing 
the  tables  whereon  they  lay,  and  he  by 
chance  found  one  of  them  lying  open, 
he  did  not  close  it  himself : he  inquired 
of  each  assistant  who  was  the  culprit, 
and  when  he  was  found  he  was  bidden  to 
learn  the  art  of  being  methodical  in  all 
things.  A librarian  may  possess  almost 
every  qualification  ; he  may  even  have 
that  “ charity  which  never  faileth,” 
yet  I venture  to  differ  from  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  this  : he  is  a failure,  and  is  in 
the  wrong  place,  if  he  has  not  method. 

This  librarian  made  no  fuss  ; indeed, 
strangers  who  did  not  know  his 
methods  would  have  imagined  that  he 
did  hardly  any  work,  but  such  were 
sadly  mistaken.  He  catalogued  and 
press-marked  innumerable  books,  be- 
sides taking  charge  of  the  binding 
department,  doing  the  correspondence 
necessary,  ordering  the  needful  books, 
keeping  an  account  of  the  students' 
fees,  and  really  getting  through  an 
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astonishing  amount  of  work.  Many 
another  individual  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  shown  that  he 
really  was  doing  something  for  his 
salary  by  having  his  table  in  a litter, 
keeping  many  learned  treatises  thereon, 
not  necessarily  for  reference,  but  to 
give  his  room  the  appearance  of 
“ littery  work.” 

And  the  cataloguing  of  books  has  a 
most  interesting  side  when  one,  through 
blunders  and  experience,  arrives  at 
comparative  perfection.  Strange  and 
wonderful  are  the  eccentricities  of 
cataloguers  and  the  entries  in  their 
catalogues.  Some  of  them  are  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  volume  written  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson  on  Extinct  Monsters , so 
fearful  and  wonderful  are  they. 

In  a certain  issue  appeared  the  entry 
of  a book,  The  Recreations  of  Christopher 
North,  under  the  name  of  North  (C), 
while  his  poetical  works,  The  Isle  of 
Palms,  was  found  under  the  name  of 
Wilson  (Professor  John).  This,  of 
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course,  is  due  to  a hurried  way  of 
entering  a volume,  or  an  ignorance  of 
the  writer’s  works.  But  a delightful 
specimen  of  how  a subject-index  to 
certain  books  ought  to  be  done  for 
guidance  to  the  inquirers  is  found  in  a 
printed  catalogue  of  a certain  library 
which  shall  be  nameless. 

Omitting  the  authors’  names,  the 
entry  reads  thus  : 

Light  and  Air : Text-book  for  Architects. 

Light  and  Heat. 

„ and  Photography,  Chemistry  of. 

„ and  Shade,  a Tale. 

„ Continent,  through  the. 

„ its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 

„ of  Nature  Pursued. 

„ of  the  World  : Temporal  Advantages 
of  the  Sabbath. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a list  on 
Light,  but  darkness  broods  over  it  all, 
deep  and  profound,  for  the  books 
belong  to  as  many  subjects  as  there 
are  titles.  Still  deeper  depths  have 
been  plumbed  in  catalogues,  and  M. 
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Rene  du  Bois  relates  an  instance  of 
how  the  most  celebrated  collectors  of 
Europe  were  gulled  by  a certain  cata- 
logue, issued  with  notes,  and  con- 
taining mention  of  fifty-two  books 
“ unknown  to  everybody  and  unre- 
corded anywhere/’  This  was  com- 
piled by  a M.  Rene  Chalon,  of  Mons, 
and  it  was  issued  to  book-collectors  as 
the  Catalogue  d’une  tres-riche,  mais  peu 
nombreuse,  collection  de  limes  provenant 
de  la  Bibliotheque  de  feu  M.  le  Comte 
J.  N.  A.  de  Forts  as.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  sale  the  most  learned 
collectors  of  England,  France,  and 
Belgium  came  to  Binche  with  un- 
limited orders,  found  that  the  Fortsas 
Library  was  a myth,  and  went  back  to 
their  homes  persuaded  that  they  were 
victims  of  a hoax. 

Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  librarian  of 
the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  returned 
to  the  Treasury  money  specially  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  books  of 
Fortsas. 
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Such  an  experiment  has  not  been 
tried  in  this  country — at  least,  on  any 
extensive  scale.  The  humorist,  how- 
ever, goes  in  for  similar  things,  which 
for  a season  may  bring  him  in  the 
money  wanted,  and  genuine  Burns’ 
manuscripts  manufactured  by  a certain 
process  have  not  been  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

CONCERNING  DUST,  DONATIONS, 
AND  LUCK 

THERE  are  certain  readers  at 
libraries  who  will  read  a book  at 
intervals  over  and  over  again,  and 
among  the  books  most  frequently  read 
were  those  by  Scott,  Dickens,  Eliot,  and 
MacDonald.  I remember  that  on  one 
occasion  a Bible  was  asked  for,  but  as  it 
was  shortly  aftenvards  returned,  it  must 
have  been  a mental  aberration  on  the 
part  of  the  inquirer.  And  friend  Solomon 
was  about  right  when  he  said  that  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  of 
which  I can  give  a striking  instance. 

When  sitting  in  the  Greek  class-room 
one  day,  an  old  student  sat  on  the  same 
bench.  He  was  listening  to  the  lecture 
177  1 2 
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with  intense  interest,  while  holding  a 
notebook  in  his  hand,  at  which  he 
frequently  looked. 

“ I say,  Cuthbertson,  look  here,”  he 
suddenly  whispered ; “ there  is  a fresh 
joke  coming.  Be  sure  and  laugh,  for  I 
scribbled  down  in  my  notebook  when  I 
was  a student  some  years  ago.” 

And  both  Solomon  and  my  friend 
were  for  once  in  the  roll  of  the  prophets  ; 
it  was  fresh  but  old — the  professor’s 
joke. 

And  in  the  library  I was  shown  on 
one  occasion  how  a minister  composed 
at  least  one  of  his  sermons. 

“ You  know  I do  not  need  to  go  to 
the  Bible  for  my  text,”  said  this  divine, 
as  he  handled  a volume  of  the  works  of 
George  Eliot.  “ For  instance,  here  is  a 
beautiful  passage  towards  the  end  of 
Silas  Marner.  Well,  I am  going  to 
make  that  my  text  for  the  next 
Sunday.” 

It  was  this  same  clergyman  who,  it  is 
said,  while  preaching  on  one  occasion, 
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suddenly  paused  in  the  floodtide  of  his 
eloquence,  paused  so  long  that  his 
audience  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  discourse  alto- 
gether. But  if  they  entertained  such 
an  idea,  it  was  soon  dispelled,  for  the 
preacher  solemnly  said  : “ Brethren, 
you  have  noticed  that  I made  a pause  in 
my  discourse,  and  that  apparently  a 
long  one  ; I may  say  I did  this  for  a 
set  purpose,  and  not  because  I had 
lost  my  memory.  It  was  to  impress 
my  thoughts  on  your  minds  !” 

There  were  few  bores  who  visited  the 
library  who  came  under  the  popular 
definition  of  one,  as  that  of  a man  who 
would  persist  in  speaking  when  you 
particularly  wanted  to  do  so  yourself. 
In  his  place,  however,  came  the  per- 
sistent investigator  who  wanted  one 
book  in  the  furthest  recesses  of  the 
library,  and,  when  this  had  been  brought 
him,  found  he  required  several  others 
from,  the  same  place.  He  was  a con- 
scientious individual ; he  generally  came 
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at  the  busiest  hour,  and  his  list  at 
times  was  enough  to  give  one  a fit  of 
indigestion,  as  so  carefully  had  they 
been  put  together  that  nearly  every 
part  of  the  library  had  to  be  visited, 
from  the  basement  floor  to  the  farthest 
portions  of  the  attics. 

Some  of  the  readers  were  very  careful 
of  the  books  borrowed — so  careful, 
indeed,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
conferring  a favour  on  the  librarian  and 
his  assistants  when  they  returned  the 
books  desired.  One  day  I found  a 
brown-paper  parcel  lying  at  the  library 
door.  On  taking  it  to  the  librarian,  he 
told  me  the  book  had  been  missing  for 
twenty  years  ! The  Salvation  Army 
does  good  work. 

The  motto  of  the  assistant  librarian 
is  that  of  one  of  the  designs  inscribed 
upon  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  works  : 
Ancora  impavo  (Yet  learning).  Most 
people  would  have  thought  that  when 
they  put  a ladder  perpendicularly,  so  as 
to  stand  without  falling,  in  a library, 
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they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary. 
But  such  was  not  the  idea  of  my  chief 
at  that  time. 

Connected  with  the  library  was  a 
large  and  beautiful  hall,  where  there 
were  numerous  busts  of  past  professors 
and  others  on  pedestals.  Fluted  pil- 
lars were  placed  at  stated  intervals 
from  each  other,  and  round  the  hall  ran 
a gallery,  containing  thousands  of 
books  in  locked  cases. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  books 
in  the  hall  itself  and  the  gallery,  ladders 
were  placed  at  certain  spots  for  use. 
Whenever  one  was  in  request,  it  did 
not  necessarily  require  to  be  moved  to 
the  spot  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken,  but  one  thing  was  imperatively 
required  : a portion  of  the  ladder  must 
be  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  from  some 
distant  point. 

If  the  ladder  were  placed  against  a 
case  it  was  as  good  as  lost,  because  it 
could  not  be  seen  until  one  had  searched 
for  it. 
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So  that  even  a ladder  had  a lesson  for 
an  assistant ; and  a duster  had  its  duty 
to  do,  for  I was  even  taught  the  art  of 
dusting  books  before  giving  them  out 
to  the  borrower. 

And  there  is  no  dust  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  library  ; its  consistency  is 
so  fine  ; it  has  grown  gradually  mellow  ; 
when  the  sun  shone  across  the  hall  you 
could  see  millions  of  particles  holding 
high  holiday  in  the  sunshine  ; it  even 
lay  on  the  sacred  busts  of  the  images 
of  the  departed,  and  added  additional 
reverence  to  their  appearance.  On  a 
rare  occasion  their  faces  were  washed, 
and  really,  when  observed  after  this  had 
been  accomplished,  the  change  did  not 
appear  an  improvement. 

The  dust  of  the  crematorium  and 
that  of  the  churchyard  is  regarded  as  in 
a measure  sacred,  and  that  of  the  library 
is  none  the  less  so,  especially  in  certain 
departments.  Books,  after  all,  like  the 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  would  be  none  the 
worse  of  a frequent  airing,  if  rightly  used. 
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There  are  many  volumes  in  the 
library  inside  the  boards  of  which  are 
written  these  words,  “ Not  to  be  Lent.” 
Like  old  china,  these  are  rare,  and  not 
lightly  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths.  The  youthful  assistant,  how- 
ever, when  sent  to  the  shelf  for  one  to 
show  a reader,  glances  at  it,  then  at  his 
hands,  and  so,  to  make  the  volume 
worthy  of  the  reader’s  consultation, 
takes  it  out,  and  bangs  it  against 
another  volume  repeatedly  so  as  to 
remove  all  dust  from  it.  Probably 
he  may  loosen  the  boards  of  the  volume, 
but  this  is  a minor  consideration.  He 
has  much  to  learn  about  the  precious- 
ness of  books.  I have  even  known 
cataloguers  in  a certain  library,  for 
want  of  a chair,  piling  several  precious 
volumes  together,  and  sitting  down 
upon  them,  twisting  them  out  of  shape, 
and  not  only  weakening,  but  destroying, 
the  binding. 

Magdalene  Library,  Cambridge,  pos- 
sesses the  library  of  Samuel  Pepys  in 
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the  identical  bookcases  provided  by 
him  for  the  books.  If  a single  book  is 
lost,  the  treasures  must  go  elsewhere. 
For  ordinary  purposes  such  a bequest 
is  a hindrance  rather  than  a boon  to  any 
library. 

Even  a gift  of  novels  by  a popular 
author  has  been  known  to  bear  such  an 
inscription  as  that  mentioned  above, 
forbidding  their  circulation  ; but  then  a 
novelist  lives  in  an  unreal  world,  and 
frequently  values  his  wares  at  a price 
far  beyond  their  real  value. 

Many  libraries  would  certainly  be 
vastly  better  libraries  if  they  did  not 
keep  those  valued  works  which  bear 
the  words,  “ Presented  by  the  Author.” 
Of  course,  there  are  many  valuable 
works  which  find  their  way  as  presenta- 
tions which  are  rightly  valued,  but  there 
are  cartloads  of  rubbish  sent  annually 
which  tend  not  to  elevate  the  religious 
tendencies  of  the  cataloguer,  when  he 
has  any,  but  to  produce  cursory 
remarks. 
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I know  of  at  least  one  author  who, 
whenever  he  produces  what  he  terms  a 
book,  goes  about  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances cackling  over  his  pro- 
duction like  a veritable  hen,  which 
imagines  such  an  egg  has  never  been 
evolved  before.  And  in  a library,  if 
you  do  not  occasionally  mention  the 
work,  then  you  know  nothing  whatever 
of  literature.  I think  that,  on  an 
average,  if  half  of  the  pamphlets  and 
prized  productions  annually  presented 
to  libraries  were  used  for  practical  pur- 
poses in  provision  shops,  the  literary 
world  would  be  none  the  poorer. 

But  one  is  afraid  to  destroy  even  a 
tiny  pamphlet,  because  the  author  has 
a curious  knack  of  turning  up  at  certain 
times  to  look  up  a reference  in  “ my 
work,”  and  if  it  cannot  be  found,  there 
is  a storm  in  a teacup. 

When  a book  was  not  in  which  a 
reader  wanted,  he  left  a slip  with  his 
name  and  address,  and  when  it  fell  due, 
he  was  notified  by  a postcard  to  call 
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for  it.  If  he  failed  to  call  for  the 
volume  in  three  days,  then  it  was  given 
out  to  the  next  one  who  desired  it. 
And  certain  books  which  were  in 
special  demand  for  essays  were  fre- 
quently put  into  the  reference  depart- 
ment for  weeks  at  a time,  so  as  to 
supply  the  greater  number  with  it. 

Fines  were  never  exacted  in  monetary 
form,  although  there  were  laws  to 
enable  the  librarian  to  do  this.  It  was 
only  in  the  case  of  the  loss  or  damage 
of  a book  that  he  was  asked  to  make  it 
good,  which  as  a rule  was  always 
complied  with. 

Each  assistant  wrought  well  in  his 
own  department,  and  in  a measure 
fulfilled  the  precepts  inculcated  by  a 
certain  versifier  who  wrote  : 

Do  your  best,  whate’er  you  can,  being 
what  you  are ; 

Shine  like  a glow-worm  if  you  cannot  like 
a star ; 

Work  like  a pulley,  if  you  cannot  like  a crane; 

Be  a wheel-greaser  if  you  cannot  drive  a 
train." 
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A number  of  library  assistants  would 
be  none  the  worse  of  training  as  " wheel- 
greasers/’  because  the  routine  of  such 
a duty  might  lubricate  their  dull 
intellects  into  a more  methodical  per- 
formance of  certain  trifling  but  im- 
portant duties. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  is  dead  against 
the  burning  of  books.  He  never  served 
a term  in  a public  library,  or  else  he 
would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  “ fatty  ” covers  at  least  would  as- 
suredly deserve  that  fate.  Booksellers 
even  condemn  certain  of  their  custo- 
mers to  such  a fate — as,  for  instance, 
the  clergyman  whom  I knew  purchased 
a certain  volume  from  off  a stall  for  the 
modest  sum  of  is.  6d.,  and  after- 
wards, at  a public  sale,  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  it  realized  £15.  This, 
however,  pales  into  insignificance  with 
the  price  paid  for  the  very  rare  copies  of 
The  Indian  Primer,  drawn  up  by  John 
Eliot.  A copy  of  this  was  picked  up 
by  an  enterprising  American  at  an  out- 
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of-the-way  farmhouse  for  6d.  It  was 
afterwards  sold  in  New  York  for  the 
handsome  sum  of  £500. 

To  grow  rich  and  prosperous  it  is 
therefore  essential  to  know  the  value 
of  books,  and  to  seize  the  fitting 
moment  when  to  buy  and  to  sell. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HOBBIES  CONCERNING  BINDING 
FEW  students  are  really  conscien- 


tious, and  their  bump  of  reverence 
is  abnormally  developed,  while  they 
are  troubled  with  scruples  on  religious 
matters.  A certain  student  of  divinity, 
in  view  of  an  approaching  examination, 
committed  to  memory  all  the  names  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  with 
the  dates  at  which  they  lived  and 
reigned. 

On  receiving  the  schedule  of  questions, 
he  found  that  he  could  not  impart  the 
necessary  information  so  as  to  en- 
lighten the  darkness  of  the  examiner’s 
mind  to  any  great  extent.  However, 
on  one  question  he  did  his  best.  The 
question  read  : " Draw  a comparison 
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between  Elijah  and  Isaiah,  and  give  an 
outline  of  their  lives  and  deeds.” 
Seizing  his  pen,  the  candidate  wrote 
as  follows  : “ Far  be  it  from  me  to 
compare  the  saints  of  God  with  one 
another,  but  here  is  a list  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  with  the  respective 
dates  at  which  they  lived  and  reigned.” 
There  are  more  men  than  students 
who,  to  repeat  an  old  joke,  put  a Locke 
on  the  human  Understanding,  and  they 
move  like  a pivot,  never  widening  their 
intellectual  capacities,  and  are  loath  to 
believe  that  people  with  different 
opinions  to  their  own  are  really  honest. 

Then,  again,  there  are  certain  very 
superior  persons  who  point  with  scorn- 
ful finger  to  an  author’s  name  on  the 
title-page  of  a book,  as  if  such  were 
guilty  of  the  sublimest  egotism.  And 
then,  when  a small  pamphlet  is  put 
out  by  one  of  these  captious  critics, 
it  not  only  appears  with  his  name, 
but  every  honorary  title  he  possesses 
is  added  also,  until  the  title-page 
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appears  as  long  as  a rosary.  And  some 
of  them  have  actually  been  known  to 
express  surprise  when  they  themselves 
brought  Who's  Who , and  pointed  to 
their  name  and  achievements  printed 
therein,  knowing  all  the  while  that  they 
themselves  had  written  the  original. 
Such  is  one  phase  of  literary  intellectual 
imbecility. 

With  regard  to  books  and  pamphlets, 
it  is  invariably  the  case  that  the  latter 
have  the  longest  titles,  and  try  the 
patience  of  the  cataloguer  most.  In  a 
great  many  of  the  older  books,  if  it  had 
belonged  to  a private  individual,  its 
title-page  was  generally  spoiled  by  the 
owner’s  name  being  written  across  the 
top. 

While  the  reference  is  written  on  the 
inner  board,  the  title-page  is  stamped 
with  the  imprint  of  the  institution  to 
which  the  book  belongs,  and  I was 
taught  always  to  stamp  the  book  at  one 
particular  part,  and  at  a certain  page. 
I have  known  assistants  take  the  stamp, 
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and,  seizing  the  books  as  if  they  were 
mere  bits  of  wastepaper,  stamp  the 
volume  at  random,  quite  content  as 
long  as  they  left  an  indelible  mark, 
which  they  certainly  did. 

One  thing  assistant  librarians  have 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  that 
is  an  old-age  pension.  It  is  quite  a 
common  sight  in  libraries  to  see  assis- 
tants whose  hair  is  white  with  the  years 
of  long  service,  but  they  have  only  their 
limited  salaries  to  fall  back  upon  in  case 
they  are  disabled  for  future  duties. 
The  State,  however,  may  grant  them  at 
seventy,  five  shillings  a week  on  which 
to  live  on  sufferance. 

And  when  he  does  retire,  if  he  has 
been  for  years  in  the  Reference  Depart- 
ment, there  is  a feeling  for  a few  days 
that  a “ something  ” has  departed,  but 
his  life  is  only  after  all  to  the  readers  as 
the  passage  of  a cloudlet  before  the  face 
of  the  sun. 

Libraries  are  handicapped  through 
want  of  funds  for  purchasing  much 
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desired  and  coveted  books,  and  centrali- 
zation in  this  respect  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  Still,  the  many  reprints  by 
various  societies  tend  to  lessen  this 
evil. 

Our  American  friends  make  occa- 
sional " corners  ” in  iron  and  produce 
of  various  kinds.  It  is  a scheme  of 
great  antiquity,  and  even  kings  dabbled 
in  curious  concerns  of  great  importance 
to  the  intellectual  well-being  of  their 
subjects. 

A somewhat  curious  instance  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Eumenes  II.  (197-159 
b.c.).  He  displayed  as  much  energy  as 
the  present  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
was  ever  on  the  outlook  for  book 
treasures,  while  he  was  known  as  a 
notable  book-collector.  He  employed 
a large  staff  of  scribes,  whose  instru- 
ments used  up  great  quantities  of  the 
necessary  papyrus.  But  he  had  a rival 
at  Alexandria,  and  this  rival  desired  to 
cripple  and  bring  to  nought  his 
efforts,  and  so  he  forbade  the  exporta- 
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tion  of  papyrus.  But  the  King,  not  to 
be  outdone,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
defeated  this  pretty  scheme  by  invent- 
ing parchment.  At  least,  such  is  the 
story. 

Millionaires  are  not  exempt  from  the 
follies  of  human  nature,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  delegate  to  others  the 
purchasing  of  books  wholesale  so  as  to 
form  a library  in  one  of  their  mansions 
— books  which,  from  their  outside 
appearance,  must  serve  to  show  the 
wealth  at  the  command  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  they  for  the  time 
belong.  Such  men  know  nothing  of 
the  delight  of  the  bibliophile,  who 
lovingly  contemplates  a book  long 
sought  after,  like  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  and  then  found  after  many  years. 

It  is  related  of  a certain  worthy 
gentleman  who  resided  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  that  he  once  attended  a 
social  function,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  conversation  turned  to 
books  and  bookbinding.  A gentleman 
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sitting  next  him  stated  that  he  got  his 
volumes  “ bound  in  morocco.” 

“ In  Morocco !”  exclaimed  the 
worthy  addressed.  “ I would  never 
dream  o’  gaun  to  such  an  expense  as 
that.  I just  get  mine  bound  in 
Glasgow  !” 

Newspapers  are  very  bulky,  and 
when  bound  cannot  be  placed  on  ordi- 
nary shelves,  but  have  to  be  consigned 
to  an  apartment  by  themselves.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  recently  deceased* 
had  several  curious  manias,  and  among 
these  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  ordinary  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  his  day.  As  a rule,  the 
private  individual  tosses  his  daily  news- 
paper aside  after  he  has  given  it  a more 
or  less  hurried  perusal,  but  the  Duke 
took  an  exceptional  way.  All  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  which  he 
subscribed  he  had  bound  in  beautiful 
crushed  morocco,  of  various  colours,  by 
Francis  Bedford.  And  not  only  so, 
but  instead  of  being  placed  on  a shelf 
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after  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  put 
inside  a perfectly-fitting  oak  box,  which 
had  previously  been  lined  with  white 
velvet.  Each  box  had,  moreover,  a 
patent  Bramah  lock  and  duplicate  keys. 

The  binder  kept  a special  staff  of 
expert  workmen  upon  this  standing 
order,  the  cost  of  each  volume  working 
out  to  nearly  £40  each,  but  all  these 
volumes  so  treated  are  to  be  regarded 
as  heirlooms. 

Libraries  cannot  even  afford  boxes 
costing  a fourth  of  this  sum  wherewith 
to  keep  manuscripts,  but  have  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  much  humbler 
abodes. 

Sometimes  a fair  reader  will  ask  for 
several  magazines  of  a popular  nature 
in  order  to  find  a certain  article,  and  is 
rather  perplexed  and  perhaps  indignant 
because  the  library  possesses  few  or 
none  of  the  magazines  so  much  needed. 
But  here  the  assistant’s  knowledge 
comes  into  play,  and  the  fair  reader 
quits  the  library  with  a pleasant  smile, 
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and  probably  tells  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  what  a delightful  man 
the  assistant  is.  Let  us  hope  that  she 
does  so,  at  any  rate. 

On  the  notice-board  at  the  entrance- 
gates  may  be  read  a notice  letting 
students  know  that  smoking  is  strictly 
disallowed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
quadrangle  and  rooms,  yet  some  con- 
ceited innocent  will  stroll  into  the 
library  actually  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
really  feels  offended  when  requested  to 
cease  the  practice. 

But  he  is  not  a bad  fellow  after  all, 
for  he  has  been  known  to  present  the 
assistant  with  a box  of  cigarettes,  and 
even  a box  of  chocolates,  for  his  delecta- 
tion, and  in  this  way  helps  to  under- 
mine the  rising  generation  of  the  dis- 
pensers of  wisdom  who  stand  behind 
the  counter. 

Professors  have  even  been  known  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  the  assistants 
on  some  occasions  when  they  had  to 
wait  for  a book  which  was  placed  on  a 
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shelf  in  the  extremity  of  the  library. 
And  each  and  all  are  courteous  and 
affable  to  the  assistants. 

There  is  still  a lingering  suspicion 
that  assistants,  both  in  free  and  Uni- 
versity libraries,  take  home  and  read 
all  the  newer  books  which  come  into 
the  library.  And  when  a new  book  has 
been  out  twice  the  usual  time  allotted 
to  it,  the  readers  who  think  so  are  ill 
pleased  at  being  called  upon  to  send  it 
back,  forgetting  they  are  hindering 
others  who  are  anxious  to  peruse  it. 

Now  and  again  the  editors  of  the 
magazines  conducted  by  the  students 
have  a short  paragraph  about  the 
library,  its  management,  and  the  assis- 
tants, but  although  occasionally 
couched  in  sarcastic  language,  the  good- 
humoured  relations  existing  between 
the  respective  bodies  is  never  strained. 

The  professors  are  not  all  ungodly 
men,  who  do  not  go  to  church,  neither 
are  they  all  anti- vaccinators,  anti-vivi- 
sectionists,  or  unorthodox.  The  as- 
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sistant  librarian  has  known  him  to  sing 
at  a concert,  and  lead  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation  at  a students’ 
gathering  for  the  further  development 
of  the  spiritual  side  of  their  nature.  He 
has  addressed  evangelistic  meetings, 
and  distributed  books  — nay,  even 
written  them,  for  which  of  the  medical 
students  have  not  been  Looking  Back- 
wards ? 

I knew  an  assistant  who,  when  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  of  age,  received 
promotion,  but  usually,  when  he  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  he 
knows  that  his  hopes  of  preferment 
are  over.  He  may  be  married,  or  he 
may  be  a bachelor,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
his  superiors  he  is  only  a machine.  “ He 
belongs  to  the  library  ” — that  is 
how  he  is  summed  up,  for  he  is  clas- 
sified and  put  on  the  shelves  of  their 
memory  much  in  the  same  way  as 
they  remember  the  title  of  a book. 

The  twilight  of  life  insensibly  creeps 
on  apace,  and  he  himself  may  hear  a 
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whisper  at  times  that  “ the  assistant  is 
failing.”  He  walks  less  brisk.  His 
absence  becomes  more  marked,  and 
then  he  finds  he  is  too  ill  to  attend  to 
his  duties.  He  gets  gradually  weaker, 
and  he  who  had  been  so  many  years  as 
a stationary  milestone  on  the  road  to 
the  excelsior  heights  of  knowledge,  who 
had  noted  the  stream  of  passengers, 
male  and  female,  pressing  onwards, 
session  after  session,  now  passes  him- 
self unseen,  dropping  into  the  oblivion 
of  those  who  traversed  the  pathway  of 
life  as  observed  in  the  vision  of  Mirza. 

The  library  counter  has  its  advan- 
tages and  its  disadvantages.  It  is  so 
built  that  the  draught  from  the  outer 
door  blows  in,  on  erratic  occasions,  all 
manner  of  scents,  smells,  and  effluvia, 
the  latter  sometimes  indescribable  un- 
less by  a more  virile  imagination  than 
mine. 

Some  of  the  callers — not  students  by 
any  means — who  are  seeking  informa- 
tion give  one  the  opportunity  of 
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sampling  brandy,  wine,  raw  spirits, 
second-hand  drink,  and  stale  tobacco, 
including  the  concomitants  of  a 
previous  day’s  debauch.  I suppose — 
at  least,  I may  have  the  charity  to 
believe — that  these  and  such-like  are  in 
search  of  the  sanitary  department  in  a 
different  part  of  the  city. 

At  this  counter  blunders  of  inquiry 
are  committed,  but  not  so  great  in 
number  as  might  have  been  expected. 
At  some  other  libraries  The  Auld  Licht 
Idylls  became  transposed  into  “ All 
Night  Idylls  ” ; The  Little  Minister  be- 
came " The  Little  Monster  ” ; Hugh 
Stowell  Brown  s Life  must  have  been 
recommended  as  a highly  sensational 
novel,  for  it  was  asked  for  as  “ Who 
Stole  Brown’s  Life  ?”  “ Herbert  Spen- 

cer’s Poems  ” have  been  asked  for  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

One  enterprising  boy,  intending  ap- 
parently to  have  a profitable  Sabbath 
at  home,  asked  at  a public  library  for 
Jack  Sheppard , but  on  being  told, 
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perhaps  rather  authoritatively,  that 
the  book  was  out,  meekly  replied  : 
“ Then  give  me  a volume  of  The  Sunday 
at  Home.”  All  readers  are  not  so 
complaisant. 

Although  the  assistant  librarian  lives 
in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  books,  he 
must  needs  possess  a few  rare  treasures 
himself.  He  does  not  classify  them  by 
subjects,  for  even  in  the  dark  he  could 
find  any  particular  book  desired.  He 
usually  possesses  a stray  theological 
work  or  two,  but  he  takes  care  that 
they  are  of  an  orthodox  nature.  Gentile 
and  Jewish  writer  mingle  together,  and 
he  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
classifying  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  as  a 
certain  German  did,  under  the  heading 
of  Israelitische  Religionsgeschichte,  for 
what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

As  the  root  is  to  the  tree,  so  are  books 
to  the  assistant  librarian  ; they  are  his 
very  life.  And  perhaps  the  present 
writer  cannot  close  these  jottings  in  a 
more  fitting  way  than  by  quoting  what 
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Richard  de  Bury  wrote  concerning  them 
500  years  ago.  He  says  : “ Though  one 
should  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men 
and  of  angels,  though  he  should  become 
a Mercury  or  a Tully,  though  he  should 
grow  sweet  with  the  milky  eloquence 
of  Livy,  yet  he  will  plead  the  stammer- 
ing of  Moses,  or,  with  Jeremiah,  will 
confess  that  he  is  but  a boy,  and  cannot 
speak,  or  will  imitate  echo  rebounding 
from  the  mountains.  For  we  know 
that  the  love  of  books  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  love  of  wisdom.” 

And  of  all  this  testimony  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham’s,  we  have  repeated 
in  the  saying  of  Goethe,  Licht,  mehr 
Licht , and  the  assistant  librarian  has 
a great  part  in  widening  the  human 
intelligence. 

The  assistant  librarian,  moreover, 
like  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, has  numerous  consultants,  for 
whose  comfort  and  mental  well-being 
he  has  to  prescribe  according  to  his 
diagnosis  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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patient.  When  he  is  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  disposition  and 
temperament  of  the  patient,  he  some- 
times tries  the  experiment  of  pre- 
scribing a mild  shock  to  the  system. 

Now,  although  the  fact  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  the  assistant  librarian  is  an 
authority  on  headaches,  and  he  can 
with  confidence  provide  an  unfailing 
remedy  for  their  cure. 

“ Can  you  recommend  me  a good 
book  on  the  cure  of  headaches  ? One 
not  too  technical ; but  it  must  be  written 
in  plain  terms,  and  easily  understood.” 
“ Certainly,”  is  the  reply.  “ I know 
the  very  book  you  should  read.” 

The  book  is  taken  from  its  shelf,  and 
handed  to  the  applicant.  He  looks  at 
the  title,  turns  over  a few  of  the  pages, 
with  a species  of  blank  amazement 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  then 
he  remarks  : “You  have  surely  given 
me  the  wrong  book.” 

“ No ; I think  not.  What  is  the 
title  of  it  ?” 
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“ It  is  called  Timber  and  some  of  its 
Diseases  ” ; and  as  he  reads  the  title 
aloud  a smile  dawns  on  his  face,  and 
he  feels  such  an  instantaneous  benefit 
from  the  prescription  that  he  never 
rests  satisfied  until  he  has  brought  a 
few  more  sufferers  from  this  malady  to 
apply  to  the  assistant  for  a book  on  the 
cure  of  headaches.  And  he  even  smiles 
so  much  on  the  streets  at  some  remi- 
niscence that  he  becomes  a miniature 
sunray  on  the  shadiest  side  of  it. 

Even  the  overworked  professor  in 
a Northern  University,  shall  I say, 
has  also  to  pay  the  penalty  of  too 
enthusiastic  research.  He  has  been 
known  (at  least,  so  it  is  recorded)  to 
have  strolled  all  unconsciously  into  a 
cabman’s  rest  or  shelter,  and  seated 
himself  there,  open  book  in  hand. 
After  reading  for  a few  minutes  he 
returns  to  practical  life,  turns  to  his 
rather  amazed  companion,  immersed 
in  a halfpenny  paper  and  a cloud  of 
tobacco,  and  asks  courteously  : “Can 
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you  tell  me  when  the  conductor  calls  for 
his  fare  ?” 

He  gets  an  answer,  and  only  then 
does  he  realize  that,  like  a bad  habit, 
his  car  is  not  a moveable  one,  but  has 
come  to  stay. 

It  is  still  an  orthodox  opinion  in 
certain  circles  that  professors  are  in- 
dispensable, and  that  the  assistant  is 
merely  a foil  to  the  professor’s  ability. 
Certain  students  (and  others)  have  been 
known  to  doubt  this.  But  this  point 
should  be  settled  once  for  all  by  the 
obiter  dicta  of  one  of  the  faculty.  A 
certain  professor  had  a number  of 
plates  drawn  for  class  purposes,  in  order 
to  show  the  usefulness  of  the  muscles. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  the  drawings, 
and  unwilling  to  spread  erroneous 
views  among  the  truth-seekers,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  burnt.  The  fireman 
being  a lover  of  fine  arts,  and  thinking 
a mistake  had  been  made,  resolved  to 
seek  the  assistant  and  ask  his  advice. 

Proceeding  to  the  retiring-room,  he 
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knocked.  He  was  asked  by  some 
invisible  individual  to  “ Come  in.” 
When  he  opened  the  door  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  professor. 

“ I wished  to  see  the  assistant,”  said 
the  fireman. 

“ Assistant ! My  dear  sir,  I have  no 
assistant.  I do  all  the  work.  Just 
follow  me  for  a moment.” 

The  fireman  immediately  did  so.  He 
soon  found  himself  in  a room,  where  he 
perceived  a boy  kneeling  on  the  floor 
before  a box.  The  boy  held  a screw- 
driver in  his  hand. 

“ Now,  fireman,  you  see  that  boy  ? 
He  is  trying  to  get  these  nails  out  of 
that  box,  and  he  cannot  do  it.  Why  ? 
Because  he  has  no  brains  ! And  I tell 
you,  fireman,  I have  no  assistant — I 
have  no  lecturer.  I do  all  the  work 
myself.  You  may  ask  why.  The 
reason  is  simple,  fireman — I am  the 
professor  /” 

Although  I have  never  yet  met  the 
librarian  who  held  similar  views  of  his 
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subordinates,  still,  I fancy  he  is  not 
unknown. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  conclusion 
of  my  task  meanwhile  with  a story  not 
without  a moral.  Certain  students 
were  waiting  in  a room  while  others 
were  undergoing  an  oral  examination. 
They  were  there  in  order  that  the 
students  under  examination  should  not 
tell  them  what  questions  had  been  asked. 

Suddenly  the  professor  appeared  at 
the  door.  “ Ah  !”  he  remarked,  “ you 
are  weary.  Have  you  any  novels  ?'* 

“No,”  they  answered,  eagerly  ex- 
pectant. 

“ Ah  ! have  you  any  cigars  ?”  “No,” 
was  the  vigorous  reply.  “ Ah  ! — then 
— meditate  /”  And  the  door  closed. 
And  thus  I leave  in  like  fashion  the 
reader  of  these  recollections  to  medi- 
tate on  what  he  has  read,  and  think 
with  kindly  feelings  of  the  assistant 
librarian.- 
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